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It was a story that grabbed readers by the pocketbook and at 
the dinner table. 


The beef crisis was big news—and a complex story. 
We treated it that way by sending out an entire team 


dig ynt 
the reasons behind the crisis. Our Task Force dir or evel E, LIBRARY 
Young, and rural affairs editor, Richard Orr, teamed with re- 
porters Cornelia Honchar, Jerry Thornton, and Robert Unger. 
They talked to the ranchers, feedlot owners, stock yard 
sonnel, processors and angry consumers. AUG 3 0 1973 


The result was an eye-opening five-part series. 


It was another example of the kind of clear, com 

reporting that’s: made the Tribune Mid America’s CFEAGO CIRCLE 
newspaper. Whatever the story, we deliver the same in-depth 

reporting week in and week out. 


And that’s no bull. 


Chicano Tribune 


A step ahead of the times. 
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The Pacesetter 


Old Glory flutters proudly over the pride and glory of the Copley Newspapers: 

our impressive, new Mission Valley publishing plant. With the opening planned 

for October, the new San Diego Union-Tribune facility is being hailed as the pacesetter 
plant for newspapers throughout the nation and abroad. The testing and usage 

of new equipment and systems are certain to have significance for the entire industry. 
When the new offset presses start to roll, it will be 105 years, almost to the day, that 
the San Diego Union first started publication. At Copley Newspapers, we value the past 
and intend to have a voice in the future. 


The San Diego Union: Evening Tribune 


Our new address: 350 Camino de la Reina, P.O. Box 191, San Diego, California 92112 
vy Copley Newspapers 


We’ve been depending on them 


since Detroiters began depending on us. 


lf they hadn't been doing their job so well for world it records has changed. But two ofits 


100 years, our readers wouldn't know how original elements remain. 
well we've been doing ours. One is our overall commitment to 
For most of our 680,000 sub- journalistic excellence. 


And the other is our newsboy. 
We've come along way since he 
began advising his neighbors 


scribers, the newsboy is their only 
personal contact with us. So it's 
important that he perform his 
role well. to ‘Take it from me.” In fact, 
The News provides Detroit- today so many Detroiters 
ers with the most complete 1% : take it from him that The 
news coverage in Michigan. News has the largest 
And our newsboys give evening newspaper 
them the most thorough, circulation in America. 
reliable service. 
The News has changed a 
lot in acentury, because the 
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promote your 
newspaper’s 
food linage, 
coverage and 
circulation in 


EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’s 


Food Editors 
Conference Issue 


published September 29 


Deadline for space reservations: Sept. 17 


Copy Deadline: Sept. 20 


¢ Features on food advertising and newspaper food pages. 


¢ Special linage data: Food linage, by product, first six months, 
1973. 


¢ Distribution to leading food companies at Food Editors 


Conference, Hotel Drake, Chicago, Sept. 30-Oct. 5, 1973. 


Editor & Publisher 


850 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


AUGUST ‘ 


26-31—Police-Press Relations Seminar, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

29—Sept. |—International Newspaper Promotion Association-European Di- 
vision. Hotel Zurich, Zurich, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 


6-8—West Virginia Press Association Convention, Wilson Lodge, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va. 

7-8—Oregon-Washington UPI Editors Conference, Canterbury Inn, Ocean 
Shores, Washington. 

7-9—Ohio Newspaper Classified Clinic. Pick-Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 

8—Hoosier State Press Association Advertising Conference. Sheraton 
Motor Inn, Indianapolis. 

8-9—North Dakota AP Association meeting, Ramada Inn, Jamestown, N.D. 

8-12—Canadian Circulation Managers’ Association Annual Sales Con- 
ference, Holiday Inn (downtown), London, Ontario, Canada. 

9-2I—API| Advertising Executives Seminar (for newspapers under 75,000 
circulation). Columbia University. 

11-14—Newspaper Advertising Executives Association of Canada-Eastern- 
25th annual Conference, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

13-I5—PNPA Classified Clinic, Hershey Motor Lodge, Hershey, Pa. 

14-16—Mid-America Newspaper Conference, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

14-16—Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference. Southern Division. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

14-16—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association, Summer Conference, 
Beach Plaza Hotel, Ocean City, Md. 

16—South Dakota AP Association meeting, Holiday Inn, Aberdeen, S.D. 

17-20—Knight Newspaper Seminar, “Training, Developing and Evaluating 
Your Employees,’ Miami. 

20-22—Interstate Advertising Managers’ Association & New York Adver- 
tising Managers’ Bureau joint meeting, Pocono Manor Inn & Golf Club, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

21-23—Illinois AP Editors Association meeting, The Hilton, Peoria, Ill. 

21-23—Indiana APME fall meeting, Holiday Inn, Interstate 65, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

21-23—New England Press Association annual fall convention, (joint NYPA 
and NEPA meeting). Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vermont. 

22—Minnesota AP Association meeting, Holiday Inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

22-25—Southern Circulation Managers’ Association Annual Convention, 
Hilton Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

23-Oct. 5—API City Editors Seminar (for newspapers under 75,000 circu- 
lation). Columbia University. 

24-26—INPA Southern Regional conference. Hyatt House, Houston. 

26-29—Pennsylvania Newspapers Publishers' Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Pocono Manor Inn & Golf Club, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

27-29—Southern California UPI! Editors' convention, Palm Springs, Calif. 

28-30—Advertising Executives Association of Ohio Daily Newspapers sales 
clinic. Pick-Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 

28-30—Virginia Press Women, |5th annual convention, Holiday Inn-Scope, 
Norfolk, Va. 

30—Oct. 3—INPA Eastern Regional conference. Colony Resort, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

30—Oct. 5—Newspaper Food Editors Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 


4-7—Women in Communications, Inc., Annual National Meeting, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 

5-6—South Carolina AP News Council meeting, Adventure Inn, Hilton 
Head, S.C. 

7-10O—UPI Editors & Publishers Conference, Camino Real Hotel, Mexico 
City. 

7-10—INPA Western Regional conference. Washington Plaza, Seattle. 

7-19—API Classified Advertising Managers Seminar. Columbia University. 

9-13—National Conference of Editorial Writers 27th Annual Meeting, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

11-13—Illinois Press Association 108th fall convention, Holiday Inn-East, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Vol. 106, No. 34, August 25, 1973, Editor & Publisher, The Fourth Estate is 
published every Saturday by Editor & Publisher Co. Editorial and business 
offices at 850 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022. Cable address ‘‘Edpub, New 
York.” Second class postage paid at New York, NY and additional mailing 
offices. Titles patented and Registered and contents copyrighted © 1973 by 
Editor & Publisher Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Annual subscription $10.00 
in United States and possessions, and in Canada. All other countries, $25.00. 
Payment in sterling may be made to Editor & Publisher, ‘“‘“External Account,” 
Chemical Bank, 10 Moorgate, London, E. C, 2, England. 

Postmaster: If undelivered, please send form 3579 to Editor & Publisher 
Co., 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Aerial view near Waltham, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER-READING NEW ENGLAND’S GOLDEN ARC OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Eight lanes of superhighway circling Boston—When Route 128 was building in the early 50’s, some people thought 
it a useless extravagance. Then in 1954, M.I.T. set up a special electronics research lab at Lincoln to develop defense 
systems against nuclear attack, and soon detractors changed their tune. Drawn by this scientific concentration—plus 
available sites, skilled labor and convenient transportation—firms from all over the nation began to locate new research 
centers and plants along the route. By 1967, over 550 companies were established on 128, employing over 55,000. 


Route 128 still building all along the line—Headquarters for two big food companies, a plant building turbines, re- 
search and factory units for several computer firms—these are among new additions on 128. They're part of the reason 
why New England construction, income and retail sales still lead all U.S. regions. And that’s why New England daily 


newspapers—with near-saturation home coverage—are far and away the nation’s best advertising buys. 


Advertising gets results in these leading New England newspapers: 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester Union Leader (AD) 
Nashua Telegraph (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 
Rutland Herald (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&E) 

Boston Globe (S) 

Brockton Enterprise & Times (E) 
Fall River Herald News (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

Lynn Item (E) 

New Bedford Standard-Times (E&S) 
North Adams Transcript (E) 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 
Springfield Daily News (E) 
Springfield Union (M) 
Springfield Republican (S) 
Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (D) 
Worcester Telegram (M-S) 


Worcester Gazette (E) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Times (E) 
Providence Bulletin (E) 
(M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
Bridgeport Post (S) 
Bristol Press (E) 
Hartford Courant (M) 
Hartford Courant (S) 
Hartford Times (E&S) 
Meriden Record & Journal (M&E) 


(M&E) 


Providence Journal 
Woonsocket Call (E) 


Middletown Press (E) SEW ENG 
New Britain Herald (E) Vv Ss 
New Haven Journal-Courier (M) ay is J 
New Haven Register (E&S) 2) 1a) 
New London Day (E) * ¥; * 
Norwich Bulletin (M&S) ong, n 
Torrington Register (E) a Be oe 
Waterbury American (E) > 
NEws¥ 


Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


Here’s your best 
1973 promotion 
opportunity to sell 
newspaper color... 


Deadline for space reservations SEPTEMBER 17 


Copy deadline SEPTEMBER 20 


Features on: 

e ROP COLOR REPRODUCTION 

e COLOR ADVERTISING 
CREATIVITY 

e EDITORIAL COLOR 

e PREPRINT—HiFi and 
SpectaColor 


For 17 years Editor & Publisher 
has been selling newspaper 
color... 

You can sell more color linage 
in your newspaper by adver- 
tising in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 
THE THREE-YEAR LUNCH HOUR—Will Leonard, in his 


Chicago Tribune column, records some stories a bunch of the 
boys were telling about Elliott Hough, a Hearst copyreader in 
the years when newspapermen were supposed to be devil-may- 
care characters. One fellow told how Elliott went out to lunch 
one day, didn’t come back, drifted East and worked on papers 
there, eventually revisited the Chicago Evening American of- 
fice one afternoon when they were shorthanded, and was asked 
if he would like to read some copy. Elliott sat down in the 
very chair at the desk he had left, picked up a pencil, and 
went to work. He was described after that as the guy who took 
three years for lunch. 
* * 

ANXIOUS TO SHARE with readers some bright and positive 
news in these grim days, the Miami Herald reprinted an item 
from the classified personals column of the Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.) Journal. “Mr. George Turner celebrated his 81st birth- 
day July 26, Rossway Road, Pleasant Valley. Had baked ham- 
burger, french fries, fresh fruit, salad, sweet corn on cob, tea, 
fresh strawberry shortcake.” Added the Herald: “Thanks, 
George. You have helped us get through another day.” 

* * * 


I READ ALL THE COMICS I can lay my hands on, Conrad 
Aiken, Pulitzer Prize poet and one-time London correspondent 
and tennis reporter for the New Yorker, said in a New York 
Times interview at age 80. Explained Aiken, who died in his 
native Savannah a week ago at 84, “I get fun out of the 
comics. Indeed, they’re so real that I actually find myself 
dreaming about them and becoming part of their tapestry.” 

* * * 

A RATHER NIPPY LETTER-TO-THE-EDITOR arrived at 
the desk of David Sadler, who edits the letters column for the 
Omaha World-Herald. The message in full: “Growl, growl, 
grr, complain, moan, groan, grr, howl, growl, bark, hiss, hiss, 
moan, growl, growl, moan, groan, bark, bark.” What the let- 
ter-writer was complaining about, is still unknown. 

* * * 


ACTION ON THE ACTION LINE COLUMNS usually runs 
to I-sent-my-money-and-they-didn’t-send-me-the-merchandise, but 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette’s Contact had a case 
of the lost-and-found tombstone. A fellow wrote he had been 
walking in the woods and found an old tombstone bearing a 
death date of 1855. He was anxious to see that the stone got 
back to its proper place. After numerous calls tracing names 
and suggestions, Contact was told that if anyone knew the 
answer, it would be Mrs. Delight Haines, president of the His- 
torical Society of Petersham. She had indeed received a phone 
call reporting the missing stone months before. The Gazette 
column, supervised by Geraldine Collier, ran a photo of the 
tombstone, which is being returned now to its gravesite. 

2S * * 

A WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT on column writing was explained 
by Katie Fiene of the Sparta (Ill.) News-Plaindealer in a 
speech for a Southern Illinois Editorial Association meeting 
and recorded in Grassroots Editor. “. . . when you write, es- 
pecially a column, your life is an open book. There is no 
privacy ... Your mind is on parade with every sentence... 
Your lifestyle is also unlike that of other people. Like this, 
f’rinstance: Your spouse must read the papers and magazines 
first, because when you read you tear, clip and riddle. You 
are constantly on the prowl for ideas. They come from every- 
thing you see, read, or hear. You always have a stack of notes 
that looks like the mice have been at ’em.. .” 

* & & 


HE IS NOT RICHARD P. MORGAN, the fictional Washing- 
ton bureau chief, in his novel “Facing the Lions” Tom Wicker 
told Anne Blair, TelePrompTer’s Washington news correspond- 
ent, in an interview aired cross-country the week of August 
13. And “Senator Hunt Anderson” of the novel is not Senator 
Estes Kefauver, the New York Timesman says, although ad- 
mitting the idea came to him in Kefauver’s 50s battle against 
organized crime. Wicker adds there are at least two more 
novels and a biography he’d like to do some day. 
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...in per household retail Sales Rank, that is. In fact, it’s 
also bigger than New York or Los Angeles! 


Huntsville households account for $7,318 per year in 
Retail Sales — ranking 73rd in the U. S. Chicago ranks 
81st. U.S. average is $6,513. (Source: 1973 SMSBP) 


So, to apply the immortal words of the world’s most 
noted bank expert, Willie Sutton—“go where the money 
is!” ... in Huntsville, Alabama, through the 
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Publisher and Editor 
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Radiation from video terminals 


The complaint of the Wire Service Guild, which has brought an 
investigation by the U.S. Department of Labor into possible radiation 
hazards from video display terminals, could be making a mountain 
out of a mole hill (a “labor negotiation ploy,” as alleged by one ex- 
ecutive) , or it could result in serious damage to plans for automation 
in newspaper and wire service newsrooms. 


Hundreds of VDT units are in use or on order. Manufacturers and 
users, mainly the wire services, say the terminals have been tested and 
found to be within the limits of radiation safety from cathode ray 
tubes. The Guild wants them checked for “the impact upon the hands, 
genital organs, skin and eyes of the employes” but it reports only 
headaches and eyestrain similar to over-lengthy and close watching 
of television. Other businesses use these terminals in large numbers, 
such as banks, airlines, credit companies, etc., but this is the first 
complaint of this kind. 


Obviously, if a radiation hazard exists it must be corrected regard- 
less of the cost in time and money to those who make the equipment 
and use it, or plan to use it. But, a Guild executive says “manage- 
ments’ purpose through North America is to develop a system that 
will eliminate the human factor as nearly as possible from the input 
of copy to the output of the finished product,” and if the complaint 
is merely a device to forestall the introduction of automated equip- 
ment it will not accomplish more than a delaying action. 


Guildsmen should realize that a VDT is designed to eliminate man 
hours “behind” the machine making possible greater input from the 
news department. 


Charge of irresponsibility 

The Watergate scandal has eroded public trust in government of- 
ficials and the American press is partly responsible for that erosion, 
William D. Ruckelshaus recently told members of the American Bar 
Association. He said Watergate was an example of irresponsible use 
of power by the press. 


The reasoning is tortured. What Mr. Ruckelshaus is saying is the 
press shouldn’t print the facts if it is going to have some harmful effect 
on government or officials. 


What rot! 


Government officials are nothing but elected or appointed repre- 
sentatives of the public. What they do in office should be above sus- 
picion. When it isn’t, the public has the right to know about it and 
the press has the obligation to report it. To do otherwise, would be 
irresponsible. 


Mr. Ruckelshaus, and a lot of other people in and out of govern- 
ment forget that the press did not create the Watergate scandal or the 
Congressional investigation. It has reported events as they have de- 
veloped. 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
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SPANISH SURNAMES 


Often journalists unknowingly offend 
those of Hispano-americano descent by mis- 
handling personal names. 

A name is one’s most precious possession. 
A Spanish-speaking person writes his sig- 
nature with a distinctive and beautiful 
flourish. 

Many broadcasters do not know how to 
pronounce Spanish words. Even if they do, 
they are unsure whether to give them a 
Spanish or English accent. 

Moreover, many communicators in both 
the print and electronic media become con- 
fused about the last names of men. 

They may vocalize or write the full name 
correctly the first time mentioned, but later 
incorrectly refer to a man by the maiden 
name of his mother rather than his last 
name. 

For example, newsmen might refer to 
Juan Pardo Gomes at first and Gomes— 
which is the maiden name of the mother 
rather than the last name—in subsequent 
occasions. 

Actually, the second time around, the in- 
dividual could be called Juan Pardo Gomes; 
Pardo Gomes, Pardo; or Pardo y Gomes. 
Gomes, by itself, would be wrong. 

Who would notice mistakes if they occur? 
At least 11,000,000 in the U.S. population of 
Spanish or Latin American origin, and per- 
haps a like additional number of North 
Americans who studied Spanish in ele- 
mentary and secondary school and/or col- 
lege. 

Included are those of Spanish, Latin 
American and Portuguese background, stu- 
dents, educators, travelers, government of- 
ficials, military personnel and foundation 
executives. The number of people in the 
population with a working knowledge of 
this second language is growing rapidly. 

As the world grows smaller, the signifi- 
cance of the incorrect writing or pronuncia- 
tion of a name of a national from this or 
another country looms larger. 

Journalists, committed to accuracy, 
share in the responsibility of the mass me- 
dia to be language leaders. 

James W. Carty Jr. 
(Carty is chairman of Bethany College’s 
department of communications.) 


* £ & 


COMPLETE AGREEMENT 


As far back as I’ve been in the news- 
paper business at some level, I’ve been an 
avid reader of Eptror & PUBLISHER. 

In the August 4, 1973 edition on the 
editorial page you published a masterpiece 
and one that should be picked up by the 
newspaper industry and published verbatim. 
It is headed “That Myth About tv News 
Dominance”. 

I have taken occasion to cut a stencil and 
send it to all the newspapers we represent. 

J. W. STAtsworTH 
(Stalsworth is manager of the Dallas office 
of Texas Daily Press League.) 


FOR THE RECORD 


Let me compliment you on the excellent 
story Epiror & PUBLISHER carried about 
the new daily which we will launch in New 
York City. (E&P, August 11) We thought 
your story was fair and well done. 


I would like to clear up one little mis- 
understanding which is probably my fault. 
In the first column there was a reference to 
our purchase of the old Morning Telegraph 
building at 525 West 52 Street in a sentence 
which referred to our negotiations for that 
building. Actually, two years ago we began 
searching the midtown West Side and ne- 
gotiating with several building owners for 
a site in that area. We specifically began 
negotiating with Stewart Hooker and the 
Triangle Publications people for the Morn- 
ing Telegraph building on the morning of 
April 17, 1972 when we had our first meet- 
ing. 

I first learned that the Morning Telegraph 
was being discontinued and reasoned that 
the building might therefore be available 
when I read about it in the New York Times 
on Tuesday, April 11, 1972. 


I go into all of this detail because the 
Triangle people have asked me to be spe- 
cific and accurate in writing to you about 
this matter, as they are concerned that the 
unions with which they negotiated when 
they left New York might raise the point 
that the time period mentioned in your 
story overlapped their negotiations with the 
labor unions. 

Therefore, I would like to ask that you 
run a squib pointing out that it was two 
years ago that we began searching for a 
building on the West Side, but we actually 
began negotiating with the Triangle people 
on April 17, 1972. 

Joun M. SHAHEEN 
(Shaheen is president of Shaheen Natural 
Resources Co., 90 Park Ave., N.Y.) 


x * * 


GUN BAN SUPPORT 


The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice has come out 
flatly for an end to private ownership of 
handguns. 

This should be the springboard for a 
unified campaign by the newspapers, acting 
in the interests of civilized society, to put 
up a serious fight against the incredibly 
powerful gun lobby. 

The sportsmen’s magazines, supported by 
munitions industry advertising, keep their 
readers whipped up in a fine fury of letter- 
writing every time an effort is made to limit 
the rich traffic in guns. 

Now let the newspapers try to counter 
that continuing pressure on legislators. 
Make sure the public understands the re- 
lation of guns to crime, and the futility of 
every man being his own James Bond. Use 
the editorial columns. Make direct, urgent 
appeals to the readership to write to leg- 
islators. 

Tell the readership they must act to 
counter the ready-made waves the gun in- 
dustry can scare up on short notice. We 
can’t hate the legislators for bowing to the 
yun lobby if the other side is never heard 
trom, and the public won’t write without 
urging. 
; Carvin M. Craic 
(Craig is editor of the North Penn Re- 
porter, Lansdale, Pa.) 
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“No, no... according to this, Nixon t the press, Congress and disloyal Americans; THEN it's 
Spiro's turn against the Justice Department, Elliot Richardson, Laird’ Connally and George Beall, 


SZEP, Boston Globe 


TASTE IS CHECKED 


There was one error in the otherwise 
accurate story about the Riverside Press 
Council in Eprror & PusiisHEeR of August 
DY. 

Your story indicates: 

“Of the 100 communications received 
by the council, those dealing with the 
editorial policy (outside the range of 
the council) and those dealing with the 
taste of photographs or news stories 
(also outside the purview of the council) 
have been forwarded to the paper.” 

The council does not in any way concern 
itself with the views expressed in the pa- 
per’s editorials; but the “taste of photo- 
eraphs or news stories” is within its pur- 
view and has gotten some of its attention. 

Howarp H. Hays Jr. 
(Hays is editor and co-publisher of the 
Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enterprise.) 
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Mr. Ehrlichman was so powerful... 
All of those... photographers are cluster- 
ing around him, sticking their Nixons 
into his face, — Albany (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker News-Union Star. 

* * * 

He retained his post as chairman of 
the State Council, making him titular 
thief of state... — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

* * * 

Headline: FORMER ASHLANDER 
WED IN... CHURCH CEMETERY— 
Ashland (Ohio) Times Gazette. 


The Northwest Chapter of FBI Na- 
tional Academy Associates will hold its 
annual restraining session today ...— 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 


* * * 
A reception was held . . . honoring her 


daughter and sin-in-law, . . . — Wenat- 
chee (Wash.) Daily World. 


ee: 


(E&P pays $2 each jor amusing typo- 
graphical errors found in newspapers and 
reprinted here.) 
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Growing Up in New York City 


Like every great metropolis, New York is made 
up of neighborhoods. Places like St. Albans, 
City Island, Ocean Parkway, Chelsea, Grymes 
Hill. With all kinds of neighborhoods in the city, 
growing up in New York isn’t always easy. 
Growing up never was. One thing is certain in 
New York. You learn fast. And you're never at a 
loss for something to do. 

At first glance, most people wouldn’t 
think of Boy Scouts in New York City. But in 
fact there are 90,000 Cubs, Scouts and Explorers 
in New York, more than in any other city in the 
nation. Yes, there is even a Boy Scout camp in 
New York City. 

The Scout camp on Staten Island is 
very much a part of the life of New York. Along 
with the countless other things...the noise, the 


Camp William Pouch, Staten Island 


crowds, the action, the fierce competition that 
reveal the life of the most dynamic city 

on earth. There are, for instance, more than 
$80,000,000,000 on deposit in the city’s 
commercial banks, about four times the amount 
on deposit in Chicago’s banks. 

New York is a great place to visit anda 
great city in which to grow up. Since 1851 The 
New York Times has been watching the city 
grow. If there’s one thing we’ve learned it’s not 
to sell New York short.We know NewYork as 
well as anybody. We think we sell it better than 
anybody. New York is our great, big backyard. 


Ehe New ork Cimes 


First in Advertising in America’s First Market. 


Court tells 
agencies to 
open files 


The U.S. Court of Appeals, in a key 
ruling, has made it more difficult for gov- 
ernment agencies to withhold information 
from newspapers and the public. 

The court, in a case involving a profes- 
sor who sought to obtain Civil Service 
Commission reports evaluating the man- 
agement of federal agencies, has set the 
following guidelines agencies must follow 
if they want to withhold information: 


—A detailed analysis of reasons for 
refusal to disclose information must be 
given to the court. 

—Federal agencies must establish an 
index system which divides documents 
into manageable files that are cross- 
referenced. 

—Trial courts are permitted to desig- 
nate special examiners to examine 
documents and to evaluate an agency’s 
desire for an exemption under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 


Records are to be seen 


The purpose of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, the court stressed, is to 
permit citizens to see most government 
records. The present approach of govern- 
ment is “in clear contravention of the 
statutory mandate,” District Judge Frank 
Kaufman and Circuit Court Judges Spots- 
wood W. Robinson 3rd and Malcolm R. 
Wilkey said. 

The judges said they hope the ruling 
will “sharply stimulate what must be, in 
the last analysis, the simplest and most 
effective solution—for agencies voluntari- 
ly to disclose as much information as pos- 
sible and to create internal procedures 
that will assure that disclosable informa- 
tion can be easily separated from that 
which is exempt.” 

“A sincere policy of maximum dis- 
closure would truncate many of the dis- 
putes that are considered by this court. 
And if the remaining burden is mostly 
thrust on the government, administrative 
ingenuity will be devoted to lightening the 
load.” 

The court decision was triggered by a 
case involving Professor Robert Vaughn 
of American University who sought un- 
successfully to obtain Civil Service Com- 
mission documents evaluating the efficien- 
ey of federal agencies. At a hearing be- 
fore a trial court officials of the federal 
agency said the reports were exempt from 
the Freedom of Information act because 
they relate to the agency’s rules and prac- 
tices. The reports, they said, consisted of 
inter-agency memos and were composed of 
personal and medical files, disclosure of 
which would constitute invasion of priva- 
cy. The trial court dismissed the case 
without argument, a victory for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Professor Vaughn, represented by 
Ralph Nader’s Freedom of Information 
Clearinghouse, appealed to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals. 
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Nader-financed news service 
to cover Congressional action 


By Luther A. Huston 


A survey of press coverage of Congress commissioned by Ralph Nader reached 
the conclusion that the news media does a poor job and as a result, a new news 
service, initially financed by Nader, plans to begin operations September 15. 


The survey was made by Capitol Hill 
stein, and the service will be operated by 


News Service, headed by Peter Gruen- 
Capitol Hill under Gruenstein’s direction. 


Statistics compiled by the survey illustrate, in Gruenstein’s opinion, that con- 
gressional coverage provided by the news media, except the wire services, is 
inadequate. Of the 1,749 daily newspapers in the United States, only 478, or 27 
percent, have their own Washington correspondents; of 779 television stations, 
only 31, or 4 percent, have their own Washington correspondents, while only 46 
of 6,377 radio stations, or 1 percent, are represented in Washington by their 


own correspondents. 


Low rates are promised 


Gruenstein acknowledges that the cost of maintaining a Washington corre- 
spondent is a deterrent. So what the new service intends to do is provide “high 
quality, objective coverage of Congress at a price even the smallest and least 
affluent” newspaper, television or radio station can afford. 

What the price will be has not been decided and will depend on the response to 


Capitol Hill’s solicitation campaign. Nade 


r will finance the operation for the first 


six months until the news service becomes self-sufficient. 

The service will have four or five reporters, each covering six to 10 key members 
of Congress, and stories will be mailed or telephoned to subscribers. The opera- 
tion is being financed initially by a grant from Public Citizen, Nader’s fund- 


raising organization. 


“With literally thousands of media without their own Washington correspond- 
ents, we hope to prove a market exists for inexpensive, high quality Congressional 
coverage” particularly of the House, the organizers said. 

For the first six months the service will be funded by Public Citizen, and stories 
will be provided free of charge ‘‘for the first month or two.” 

After they have an opportunity to judge the quality of the stories, recipients 
will be asked “to become paying clients at a cost which will be considerably 
lower than comparable other services because of the low reporters’ salaries,” the 


announcement said. 


Individual coverage 


This is a new kind of venture for Nader into which he has entered because of 
his belief that it is essential that citizens get coverage of the doings of their 
Congressmen on an individual basis rather than on a national seale. 

Gruenstein says that most of the media now gets news of individual Congress- 
men from the handouts the legislators issue. This means that Congressmen are 
their own reporters, as far as most of their activities are concerned, and, in 
Gruenstein’s opinion, it is dangerous to democratic institutions to have informa- 
tion about elected officials come only from those officials. 

The service will operate, in the beginning at least, with five reporters. The 
maximum salary for each reporter will be $8,000 per year. Although that is 
relative low pay for Washington newsmen, Gruenstein says he already has 125 
applications from reporters from all parts of the country. 


OSHA and wire services 


meet to schedule tests 


The U.S. Labor Department is setting 
up test procedures on employe use of new 
automated editing equipment at Associ- 
ated Press and United Press Internation- 
al. 

The decision by officials of the depart- 
ment’s Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) was announced 
after a meeting in New York City August 
ies 

The Wire Service Guild, which rep- 
resents about 2,000 workers at UPI and 
AP, had complained to the federal agency 
that it is concerned about possible radia- 
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tion and eyestrain damage. 

Wire Service Guild leaders met with 
OSHA officials and with UPI and Harris 
Intertype Corp. representatives at the 
August 13 meeting. UPI was represented 
by Dale M. Johns, director of personnel 
relations, and two attorneys. The manu- 
facturer had four representatives 
present. 

OSHA officials are in the process of 
setting up a similar meeting with AP and 
Hendrix Electronics Inc., manufacturer of 
its video display editing equipment. 

Norman Welton, administrator of the 
Guild unit, is unhappy because of reports 
that some management executives consid- 
er the Guild’s request for tests a negotiat- 
ing ploy. 
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Council begins with a clean 
slate, and a lot of hope 


By Mark Mehler 


Humbly, William Arthur has leaped 
into the breach. Or as the executive diréc- 
tor of the National News Council puts it, 
“Y’m the man in the catbird seat now.” 

The council, which was _ officially 
launched last month (E&P, July 21) has 
found a permanent home at 1 Lincoln 
Plaza, bordering Lincoln Center on the 
west, and Central Park on the east. The 
3rd floor offices are being leased from the 
Children’s Television Workshop, whose 
president, Joan Cooney, is a member of 
the council. 

“Excuse the decor,” said Arthur. 
“We're just getting set up here. We have 
four chairs, six desks, and two telephones. 
This isn’t even my office, but it’s the only 
one with a phone.” 

The former editor of, Look magazine 
was beginning his second full week in the 
new job. After a 85-year career as a 
reporter, editor, and pr man, he looks 
forward to the challenge of a new career. 
Despite a skeptical response from many 
quarters of the press, Arthur has no 
doubts about the future of the fledgling 
council. 


Ty appearances planned 


“There is a tremendous need to explain 
the council to people in the media and the 
public,” he asserts. Toward that end, he 
and other members of the council are 
planning extensive appearances on radio 
and tv panels, and at journalism confer- 
ences. “I’ve just have been invited to lead 
a panel discussion on the council at the 
Sigma Delta Chi national convention in 
Buffalo November 15-17, and I’ll be going 
up to Canada early next year to talk to 
Canadian officials about the program.” 

He wants people and press to under- 
stand that the council will not be a “two- 
headed monster”, but he also knows that 
the burden of proof is on the council. 
“The vast majority of newsmen have 
adopted a ‘“wait-and-see” attitude. In 
Britain, it took the Press Council four 
years to gain a measure of acceptance 
...I1 don’t anticipate we’ll have any oyer- 
night success either.” 


Arthur’s own optimism seemingly 
knows no bounds. He still feels that even 
the New York Times, which has an- 
nounced it will absolutely refuse to coop- 
erate with the council, could be made to 
change its mind. “I haven’t given up on 
them by any means,” he said. “I think 
once they get over their fear of the 
thing, they might begin to come around.” 
He flatly states that the council does not 
intend to do any sleuthing in investigating 
complaints. “We will gather material 
from the top down. I don’t envision our 
investigators moseying around talking to 
reporters. We will use whatever the man- 
agement permits us to.” He said John 
Oakes, editorial page editor of the Times 
and a member of the Twentieth Century 
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Fund task force that proposed the council, 
is in a position to possibly influence the 
paper to take a more objective stand. 

Arthur admits that without full cooper- 
ation, or at least partial cooperation, 
there will be some difficulty holding 
grievance committee hearings. “We’ll just 
have to do the best we can in any event,” 
he says philosophically. “Right now, I re- 
ally can’t comment fully on what form 
grievance committee hearings will take. 
We're going to have to see what hap- 
pens.” 

Several complaints have already come 
across his desk. None, he says, fall within 
the purview of the council, because they 
deal with editorial matters or questions of 
personal taste. He, or associate director 
Ned Schnurman, will personally answer 
every complaint, whether it is valid or 
not. “We owe that to the people,” explains 
Arthur. 

The first order of business, aside from 
buying chairs, desks, and telephones, is an 
examination of the recent Florida ruling 
on right-of-reply. “I’ve sent for the full 
dossier on the case, which I intend to 
study and pass on to Justice Traynor 
(chairman). Very possibly, our first re- 
port would be on this subject.” He hopes 
this will ease newsmen’s fears that the 
council will concentrate solely on com- 
plaints against the media. “We’ll be every 
bit as diligent in cases involving com- 
plaints against government and_ the 
courts,” he insists. 


Staff experiences 


Asked why there were no reporters on 
the council, which is made up of 9 public 
members and six media persons, he says: 
“T realize that the interests of newspaper 
executives and reporters might not always 
be the same, but there is plenty of repor- 
tial experience on the panel. Ralph Ot- 
well, Chicago Sun-Times managing editor, 
is a former reporter; Molly Ivins, co- 
editor of the Texas Observer, was a re- 
porter, as was Loren Ghiglione (South- 
bridge, Mass. Evening News). I myself 
was a reporter for the Lowisville Courier- 
Journal for four years, and did a great 
deal of reporting in 26 years at Look. I 
think we all have some appreciation of the 
problems of reporters.” He cites the com- 
mittee policy upholding confidentiality of 
sources in all proceedings. 

Regarding the other major objection to 
the council—its possible use as a “proving 
ground” for court cases against the 
media—Arthur again declines to look into 
the future. He refutes critics who blast 
the timing of the council, for coming into 
existence at a time when freedom of the 
press is already under fire. “On the con- 
trary, we are here to help ward off puni- 
tive action by governments. I can’t say, 
after only one week, what can and can’t 
happen. But I stand by Justice Traynor’s 
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statement that under no circumstances — 
will we allow this body to become a gov- 
ernment tool.” 


“Nothing in our by-laws is sacrosanct,” | 


he continued. “If unforeseen problems 
‘arise, the laws can be changed to deal 
with them. This is the first stage of an 
experiment. The worst thing that can 
happen is that the media adopts such a 
negative attitude toward the thing that it 
never gets that chance to prove itself.” 


Budget limitations 


Stating it another way, the council is 
“tabula rasa”, or a completely blank page, 
that will be filled in the weeks ahead. 
Arthur has no idea when the first hear- 
ings will take place, but says it could be 
as early as September or October. He says 
the number of grievance committee hear- 
ings (made up of eight council members 
and chairman Traynor) and regular coun- 
cil meetings, will depend on the number 
and types of complaints. Not all com- 
plaints will have to be considered by the 
full grievance committee. That is one of 
the reasons he is there; to screen letters. 

The staff now includes himself, Schnur- 
man, and two secretaries. The council is 
looking for ‘‘a writer-researcher” to fill out 
the present staff. The number of employes 
is not likely to be more than five or six. 
“Budget limitations,” says Arthur tersely. 
It is one of the reasons the proposed AP 
and UPI tickers were scrapped. “We 
couldn’t afford the manpower or space to 
maintain tickers 24-hours-a-day, 7 days-a- 
week.” Budget limitations also caused the 
organization to abandon a more luxurious 
site a few blocks away. The council is 
currently awaiting word on its application 
for tax-exempt status from the IRS. Once 
that comes through, it will be fully inde- 
pendent from its sponsor, The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

It is out-of-place in such a hopeful at- 
mosphere, but the question is raised: 
What if the council doesn’t work; what if, 
after the initial three-year period (after 
which time an independent committee of 
six will evaluate the council’s per- 
formance), the experiment is deemed a 
failure? “Not a chance,” he says without 
batting an eye. 

The man on the catbird seat is pretty 
cool. 


Madison Sq. Garden 


euts out ‘freebies’ 


Madison Square Garden in New York 
has taken up where the newspapers left 
off, announcing that it will no longer issue 
complimentary tickets to press members 
for Knick and Ranger games, and boxing 
events. 

Chairman and president of the Madison 
Square Garden Corp., Irving Mitchell 
Felt, said the Garden’s policy had been 
reviewed after certain organizations 
(Daily News, Times, AP, and Newsday) 
returned this year’s complimentary batch. 

The 450-500 tickets previously offered 
the press will be put on sale to the gener- 
al public. 
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E&P told newsprint strikes 
may be settled by Sept. 1 


Informed sources told Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER Wednesday (August 22) that there 
is little chance of settlements in Canadian 
newsprint mill strikes before September 
il. 


Negotiations between the unions and 
Abitibi Paper Sales Ltd. could have an 
effect on those strikes, the sources said. A 
negotiation session is scheduled for Au- 
gust 28. The source believes that an 
agreement on a new contract could set a 
pattern for settlements at seven striking 
mills. They are two Ontario-Minnesota 
Pulp and Paper Co. mills, three Canadian 
International Paper mills, and two Price 
Co. mills. The key issue in all those 
strikes is wages. 


Conservation urge 


Meanwhile ‘conserve, conserve, con- 
serve,” is the message from U.S. newspa- 
per groups to member newspapers in the 
wake of the current newsprint shortage. 


“We've taken some action,” said James 
Ottaway, Jr., president of Ottaway News- 
papers Inc. “We’ve sent general memos to 
our newspapers specifying certain guide- 
lines they should follow in conserving 
newsprint. They include elimination of ex- 
tra distribution copies, cutting back cer- 
tain ad promotions, eliminating free sam- 
ples (‘deadheads’), office copies, and tear 
sheets to advertisers.” Ottaway said news- 
papers have been advised to reduce dis- 
tribution to dealers, but not to institute 
‘no return” policies. “We’ve reduced dis- 
tribution to dealers up to 10 percent,” he 
said. In addition, Ottaway papers have 
been encouraged to institute tighter press 
room controls to avoid wasting newsprint, 
and both free and paid Newspaper-in-the- 
Classroom copies have been postponed for 
the present. ‘We will resume our involve- 
ment in this program,” promised Otta- 
way, “probably later this fall.” He said 
decisions on cutting back news holes was 
left to the individual pa,ers. “We are 
encouraging use of smaller type, and mod- 
erate tightening up in the total number of 
pages printed “rather than cutting the 
basic sacred cows, local and wire reports. 
“That is the very last resort.” 


Lewis Alexander, purchasing agent for 
Newhouse Newspapers, said the company 
had issued statements on ways to conserve 
newsprint in the pressroom. “We have to 
treat newsprint like gold now,” he said. 
“Of course, we’ve always been concerned 
with avoiding waste, but now we have to 
be particularly careful, because we can’t 
easily replace what we lose.” Alexander 
said that in the past newspapers have 
rejected certain size newsprint rolls or 
made big cuts in the rolls to facilitate 
easier press runs. “Our newspapers have 
been told to use each roll right down to 
the core... if it’s not the right size cut, 
we have to use it anyway, even if it 
means running it on a lower speed press.” 


John Green, president of Scripps- 
Howard Supply Co., said the company has 
not issued any specific suggestion to its 


newspapers. ‘We have instructed our busi- 
ness managers on what they already know 

. conserve as much as possible.” He 
said many Scripps-Howard papers have 
taken steps including cutting back on 
large inserts and color ads, which create a 
lot of waste, using 30 pound or lighter 
newsprint, and eliminating all free copies. 
“Newspapers are starting to stick rigidly 
to schedules now,” he added. “Before they 
would wait around for an ad, telling the 
advertiser the ad would get in. Now, if 
the ad is going to create problems in 
production, they just say forget it. News- 
papers are aiming for all straight press 
runs.” Green emphasized that no Scripps- 
Howard paper would have to cut its news 
hole. but said the situation could become 
much worse if mill and rail strikes contin- 
ue. 


Ad space rationed 


Bernard Ridder, Jr., president of Rid- 
der Publications, said his company has 
made contingency plans in case of a 
crisis. These plans, he added, include ra- 
tioning ad space and “small reductions” in 
the news hole. “We’re watching the situa- 
tion very closely,” said Ridder, “and keep- 
ing our member newspapers posted on 
developments. But each local management 
must make its own decisions based on its 
own situation. We only insist that the 
quality of the product not be compro- 
mised.” 

Numerous newspapers throughout the 
country reported steps toward conserving 
newsprint. The St. Petersburg Times and 
Evening Independent said August 22 that 
advertising and news space is being cut 
immediately because of the shortage. By 
the end of August, ad space will be re- 
duced by 1/4. Retail advertisers are being 
asked to reduce space 25 percent below 
average monthly space used in the first 
seven months of 1973. Classified pages are 
being cut 25 percent. Advertising tabloid 
supplements will be trimmed from 12 to 
eight pages. Special sections have been 
cancelled. The news hole has also been cut 
35 percent. 

Editor Eugene Patterson, said that the 
paper would be forced to close by October 
9 if it continued to put out the “fat” 
paper it had been publishing. “We have 
five suppliers, but our major one is strik- 
ing International Paper. We are going 
under the assumption that we will have to 
go the rest of the year without this sup- 
ply, and it necessitated some action imme- 
diately.” He said the papers had placed 
an unusually large order with IP because 
of its upcoming conversion to offset. “This 
put us in a real bind,” he said, “but at 
least we are learning to cope with adversi- 
ty, experimenting with new ways to put 
out a better paper, with less space.” The 
reaction of local retailers, has been ‘“‘dis- 
turbed,” according to Pattersen. “Howev- 
er, they’ve been very understanding. They 
know they’re in bigger trouble if we have 
to go out of business.” 

The Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal last 
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week cut its general news hole by 1/3. The 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star and State Journal 
cut its news hole 25 percent August 14. 
The Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune is running 
“fewer and smaller’ pictures and is taking 
the white space out its headlines, reported 
publisher Richard Blacklidge. In addition, 
the editorial and sports page, once free of 
advertising, now have ads, he said. 

The Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
a Gannett newspaper, has discontinued its 
weekly TV Guide section. The paper in- 
formed its readers August 18 that the 
station listings will appear on the comic 
page. The Auburn (N.Y.) Cirtizen- 
Advertiser said it was suspending mailing 
of complimentary copies until the short- 
age eased. 


Some publishers, cut off from their ma- 
jor supplies by strikes at seven Canadian 
mills, have gone to fringe sources where 
odd-sized cuts are available at enormous 
premiums. “Prices change from mid- 
morning to mid-afternoon,” said Black- 
lidge, and sometimes range as much as 40 
percent above market price. 


Railroads strike 


In related developments, Canada rail 
strikers heightened pressure on the coun- 
try’s 11 railroads by calling for new 
strikes and announcing they wouldn’t give 
advance warning of their rotating walk- 
outs, which began July 26. Disruptions 
continued last week, affecting shipments 
of many industrial goods and food prod- 
ucts. Strike actions occurred in every 
province, except the Atlantic. 


The Canadian government is keeping a 
close eye on growing shortages of news- 
print, but no controls have yet been con- 
sidered, said a trade department official 
August 16. Canadian publishers are re- 
portedly also feeling the pinch of the 
strike. Montreal Standard Publishing Co. 
said, Weekend Magazine, a color supple- 
ment carried in 21 Canadian newspapers, 
will not publish its September 1 edition, 
because of the shortage. The magazine’s 
suppliers, International Paper and Price 
Co., have been crippled by — strikes. 
William Goodson, president of the compa- 
ny, said further issues might be suspend- 
ed if the shortage continues. 


In Toronto, Southstar Publishing Ltd. 
said its weekly supplement, The Canadian 
Magazine, wouldn’t be published Septem- 
ber 1. The supplement, printed by Montre- 
al Standard Publishing Co., appears in 
about 12 papers. 


Crown-Zellerbach Canada Ltd. said it 
notified customers that its newsprint price 
has increased $10, or 6 percent, effective 
August 19, following a similar move by 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd. earlier this 
month. 


Crown-Zellerbach Canada said the in- 
erease would apply both to British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, and U. S. markets of 
Crown-Zellerbach, San Francisco. The 
company is applying to the Cost of Living 
Council for price increases on all grades 
of newsprint from its U. S. and Canadian 
mills. Current West Coast price is $168 a 
ton. The new price would be $178. The 
company said it would maintain its 30-day 
price protection policy, meaning the price 
to current customers wouldn’t go up until 
September 19. 
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St. Louis papers are 
shut down by strike 


Members of Teamsters Union Local 610 
went on strike against the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch at midnight August 22, halting 
production of both the Post-Dispatch: and 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The Teamsters’ 
three-year pact expired at midnight. 

The union represents loading dock per- 
sonnel and drivers of trucks contracted 
to deliver the Post-Dispatch. The Globe 
is printed by the Post-Dispatch. 

Alex T. Primm, vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager of the Post-Dispatch, said 
negotiations had broken down over the 
issue of allowing dock hands on the trucks. 
He said automation procedures at the new 
plant in Northwest St. Louis had reduced 
the need for dock hands. 

A union spokesman denied that team- 
sters were seeking to put dock hands on 
delivery trucks. He said the union believed 
more dock hands should be hired since 
present employes were working six and 
seven days a week. 

The other key issue is wages and fringe 
benefits. The Post-Dispatch has offered 
the union a 95 cent-an-hour wage increase 
over three years, plus a fringe package of 
about $8 a week. The union has requested 
increases of $1.20 an hour over three 
years, plus additional holidays and “an 
additional week’s vacation.” 

Robert Hentschell, business manager of 
the Post, termed the request “unreason- 
able.” He said the management’s offer 
would make the Teamsters the highest 
paid dockmen among the top “30 U.S. 
newspapers.” He said negotiations had 
been underway for two months with no 
results, and that the paper “saw the 
strike coming.” No negotiations have been 
scheduled and the union has said it would 
not submit to arbitration. The Post-Dis- 
patch offer will be presented to union 
members August 23. 

G. Duncan Bauman, publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat, a Newhouse paper, said 
his paper might close down permanently 
if the strike lasted a long time. He said 
the paper is in “serious financial trouble 
already.” 


Gannett stock buys 
Mo. and Okla. papers 


Gannett Newspapers Inc. will trade 
$33.4 million worth of its stock to acquire 
two daily newspapers and broadcasting 
stations in Missouri and Oklahoma. The 
newspapers are the Springfield (Mo.) 
News (m), Leader & Press (e), News & 
Leader (S), and the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Phoenix & Times-Democrat (mS). 

Included in the purchase, announced 
August 22, are 50 per cent interest in the 
Springfield tv station (KYTV) as well as 
all of the radio stations in Springfield 
(KGBX), Hannibal, Mo. (KHMO), and in 
Muskogee (KBIX). 

The Springfield and Hannibal properties 
are now owned 50 per cent by the DuVal 
family interests and 50 per cent by Okla- 
homa Press Publishing Co. They are be- 
ing purchased for $30 million. 
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Chotiner won’t name 
his reporter-“spy’”’ 


President Nixon’s reelection campaign 
paid journalists for secret reports for al- 
most two years before the 1972 election, 
admitted Murray Chotiner, longtime po- 
litical associate of the President. 


Chotiner said he had hired an unnamed 
reporter in “early 1971” to begin monitor- 
ing Nixon’s potential challengers. When 
that man “got another assignment” in 
the fall of 1972, Chotiner hired Ms. Luci- 
anne Goldberg, a free lance writer at 
$1,000 a week. 


Chotiner said in an interview that 
“there was nothing underhanded or ille- 
gal” about the arrangement, and said he 
would be glad to turn over the reports he 
received to the Senate Watergate Commit- 
tee. 


However, he said he would “rather not” 
identify the first reporter. “It doesn’t 
make any difference to me, but he’s a 
newspaperman now, and I think it’s up to 
him.” 

Chotiner said he paid both informants 
from his own pocket, and was reimbursed 
by the Committee to Reelect the Pres- 
ident. The first informant, said Chotiner, 
worked on an “on-and-off” basis, hopping 
from one candidate to another on the pri- 
mary trail. He said he did not know the 
total amount of money paid to the man. 


* * * 


Lucianne Cummings Goldberg, the Nix- 
on campaign “spy” traveling on the 
McGovern press plane last Fall, got her 
press credentials as a representative of a 
book publisher, according to her husband, 
Sidney, a syndicate executive. 


Goldberg, who is editor of Women’s 
News Service affiliated with United 
Feature Syndicate of which he is a gener- 
al executive, told Epitor & PUBLISHER 
that a report stating his wife went with 
the press representing Women’s News 
Service was incorrect. 


Mrs. Goldberg, an employee in the pro- 
motion department of the Washington 
Post from 1957 to 1960, is writing a book 
on the campaign tited “Diary of a Disas- 
ter.” She co-authored a book with Jeannie 
Sakol against the women’s liberation 
movement, “Purr, Baby, Purr’, and it was 
excerpted in a 7-part newspaper series 
distributed by WNS in 1971. 


Boston-born, Mrs. Goldberg worked as a 
press aide on the Citizens Committee to 
elect Lyndon B. Johnson and for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket after she left the 
Post and also did public relations work in 
Washington. 


The Muskogee properties, which are 
owned by Oklahoma Press Publishing Co., 
are being sold for $3.4 million. 


Arch A. Watson and Tams Bixby III 
are president and vicepresident, respec- 
tively, of the Springfield Newspapers. 
Bixby III is also president and publisher 
of Oklahoma Press Publishing Co. 

Both operations will remain under the 
direction of their current executives, Gan- 
nett said. 
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Agnew calls 
leaks to press 
‘smear publicity’ 


Vice President Spiro T. Agnew, under 
investigation in Maryland for alledgedly 
accepting kickbacks and bribes while gov- 
ernor of that state, has called news re- 
ports predicting his indictment as “smear 
publicity.” 

At his second press conference in two 
weeks, Agnew claimed the Justice Depart- 
ment is leaking reports of the Maryland 
grand jury investigaton to the press in 
order “to indict me in the press.” 

Agnew was particularly perturbed at 
an article in this week’s Time magazine 
which said he faced possible indictment 
next month. 


Press blameless 


But, Agnew told newsmen “I have not 
called you to this meeting for the purpose 
of criticizing the news media. I cannot 
fault you for publishing information given 
you by informants within the Department 
of Justice.” 


However, at a press conference the fol- 
lowing day, President Nixon criticized the 
press for publishing what he called an 
“outrageous leak of information.” 


Nixon in his first press conference since 
March said published charges in the press 
were “convicting (Agnew) in the head- 
lines before he has his chance in court.” 
Nixon added “even the Vice President has 
the right” not to be convicted in the press. 


Promised dismissal 


The President said that any individual 
in the justice department or prosecutor’s 
office who has leaked such information to 
the press will be dismissed. 


Attorney General Richardson answered 
Agnew’s allegation of Justice Department 
leaks by saying “‘We do not now have any 
firm basis for the assumption that the 
information which has appeared in the 
press has come from law enforcement 
officials.” He also promised “disciplinary 
action” against anyone implicated in news 
leaks. 


The President also criticized the press, 
including television, of putting his former 
aides, H. R. Haldeman and John Erlich- 
man, on trial. He expressed confidence 
that “they will be exonerated” once they 
are no longer “tried in committees, the 
press, or tv.” 


The President added “most members of 
the press corps were not enthusiastic 
about my election in ’68 or ’72” and that 
“some members of the press and some 
members of tv” were trying to “exploit 
Watergate.” Nixon said “the fair-minded 
members of the press corps will report 
when I do well.” 


The President noted that most of the 
questions at the press conference con- 
cerned Watergate and related matters. 
Near the end of the session Nixon la- 
mented that there had not been “one ques- 
tion asked in this press conference on the 
business of the people.” 
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ypo check reveals 5.64 


faulty lines per column 


By Maynard Hicks 


At least one small class of collegiate 
students of the art of editing has been 
mostly horrified by their members’ fairly 
wide microscopic study of the slips that 
the paying readers are seeing in many a 
daily and weekly in many a state and at 
- least one Canadian province. 

In their casual quarter-long observance 
and analysis these editors-to-be in their 
closing weeks decided to be gadflys by 
exactly counting all errors their readings 
could find in one single edition of one 
newspaper. They make no claim that their 
tabulated findings proportionately would 
represent the picture for the Continent or 
for the West or for any area or state or 
city. 

Yet at Western Washington State Col- 
lege (Bellingham) the collegians and 
their instructor do believe and have ob- 
served on both time sides of this analysis 
of one ‘guinea-pig newspaper’ that many 
another newspaper would be ill-advised to 
cast stones at the one paper where the 
slips from perfection were noted and tal- 
lied in a class investigation that took some 
hundred hours to accomplish. 

Deliberately the group chose a metropo- 
litan newspaper, then weakened to select 
a Saturday, so there would be only 40 
pages in all sections. In at least token 
fairness to the selection, the final edition 
was studied in expectation this might be 
the best hope in the cycle for proofread- 
ing and other spotting of imperfections to 
clear up. 

The students bypassed all advertising, 
except for the casual noting that paid 
copy in the paper seemed to be treated 
with more effective respect in the total 
production effort. 

The analysts thought of grading the 
nature of the slips that were found, but 
were unable to evolve a way that seemed 
meaningful and fair. So the conclusion 
was reached to compile totals only, thus 
counting a missing second comma (sealing 
off a phrase in apposition) exactly the 
same in the totals as a twisted headline 
reducing the meaning to word chaos, or 
the misspelling of a world-known name or 
city or nation, along with reversals of 
(intended) correction lines that reduced 
more than one story to interest-killing 
gibberish. 

Thirty-one pages carried some material 
produced or cleared by workers in all 
editorial (news) units. Collectively the 
students read and reread 2069 column in- 
ches filling a total news hole of 103.45 
columns (20 inch columns). Of these 
column inches 474 were agate, some being 
of sub-standard width. Compensatingly 


(A frequent contributor to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, Maynard Hicks is a visiting 


lecturer in communications at Western 
Washington State College, Bellingham, 
Washington.) 


there were 559 column inches extended 
past 11 picas, many of these set in 10 
point type. 

If students spotted more than one boo- 
boo in a printed line, they left the error 
marked as only one (under the theory 
that a resetting might clear up everything 
in the line). 

Thrown into the melange of the pile of 
lines with errors were those where press 
or casting errors made some lines illegible 
or incomplete. Disagreements with the 
dictionary of AP-UPI style rules seemed 
easiest to spot. Style, however it came 
out, was bypassed, except where it 
changed within a story or a page. The 
errors that truly started with badly 
scrambled editing and/or original report- 
ing were red-checked. Lacking original 
copy some errors, such as local and area 
names, could not be spotted. 

The class project uncovered 584 lines 
that missed perfection or that which 
seemed clearly intended. Thus, had these 
errors been exactly scattered through the 
editorial contents, one such bump to easy 
reading would have erupted slightly more 
often than once every four column inches. 
(By the total columns there would have 
been 5.64 faulty lines per column.) 

There were two of the 31 pages covered 
found spotlessly free of errors. (Both had 
syndicated features). 

Specifically by pages the lapses marked 
ranged from a low of one on page C-3 to a 
high on page B-4 of 59. The front page 
had 34 lines marked. Altogether, among 
the 29 pages with any typos, there were 
eight equalling or exceeding the front 
page tally. The first (general news) sec- 
tion had six of these pages and the sports 
section the other two. 

Generally clearest were special pages, 
apparently having the twin advantages of 
early closings and likely the eagle and 
concerned eyes of one or more page proof 
yeaders. For instance the advertising- 
free editorial page had only six slips— 
none too bad. The television page was 
marked at eight places only. 

Largely agate came through better than 
regular body type and seemingly freest of 
all was the largest of body type used, 
including pix id’s. 

The sports section page (B-1) could 
only be combed for half a dozen booboos. 
Yet two pages later came a page (B-3) 
with a non-pleasing 40 lines that shouldn’t 
have been the way they were. One of the 
messier stories in the whole paper (and 
doubtless somewhat forgiveably railroaded 
likely in wild haste) was an out-of-state 
conference track story, with 24 errors in a 
column and a third. Although the news- 
paper had expensively dispatched an ace 
writer for special coverage his byline was 
ridiculously misspelled. (In fact on that 
trip he never did have his byline correctly 
handled.) 

Zillions of things were done right by 
this newspaper in this edition. Unlike an- 
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other newspaper in the west quite recent- 
ly, the dateline did having everything per- 
fect in it. Only one folio missed fire. The 
flag was right side up and so apparently 
were all cuts (errors also seen within the 
year elsewhere, but plaguing other news- 
papers). Nor could any of the many er- 
rors that were found likely logically by 
their nature seem to lead to a libel suit. 
Perhaps invasion of privacy was cloudier 
though through a scramble or two of 
takes, stories and correction lines winding 
up where they didn’t belong. 

A column length story about a world- 
known figure had his name chewed up 
only three times throughout. Lucklessly 
though those mis-usings were all in the 
first four graffs, discouraging readers who 
care about such gaffs. 

Common words were all too commonly 
spelled uncommonly. 

As for ridiculously misplaced phrases 
and words, E&P might have stocked 
“Short Takes” for a month from this one 
edition studied. 

The collegians at Western did more 
during the quarter than simply scoff from 
an ‘ivory tower’. Some were working on 
campus publications, with others serving 
off-campus areas. They learned from their 
own inadequacies and numerous style and 
copyreading quizzes that no man or wom- 
an in the news world can long write or 
edit or proofread without adding to the 
error pile. They heard somewhat of these 
problems too from a half dozen profes- 
sionals visiting the campus at Bel- 
lingham. They tried to think ahead to the 
time when as professionals themselves 
they will be in the glare of a readership 
that won’t be totally kind nor completely 
understanding of the crunching facts of 
the hyper-active news life. 
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Proofreading contest 
is conducted by editor 


There have been many novel ways to 
introduce new newspaper plants—but pos- 
sibly none more unusual than that em- 
ployed by Paul A. McKalip, editor of the 
Tucson Daily Citizen. 

Four days before the Citizen moved into 
its new quarters (a sophisticated, offset 
operation valued at more than $11 million 
for the land, building, new presses and 
other equipment that is shared with the 
Arizona Daily Star) McKalip listed the 
winners of a proofreading contest he had 
announced three weeks earlier. 

It was the last hurrah for hot type at 
the Citizen, before the new process, utiliz- 
ing 100 percent computer, photocomposi- 
tion and cold type printing via the new 
Goss offset presses. 

Readers sent in dozens of the July 25 
edition, checed cover to cover, per contest 
rules (advertising was omitted.) 

All of it led un to McKalip’s finely 
timed message: “Next week the Citizen 
will be printed in its new plant, employing 
some new printing processes. The proba- 
bility is great that there will be more, not 
fewer, errors in the paper for some weeks 
to come. 

“If so, please bear with us while every- 
one becomes accustomed to the sophisti- 
cated equipment during the shakedown 
period.” 
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$42,000,000 North 


7,000 celebrate start-up 
of new Detroit News plant 


By Gerald B. Healey 


The day of the news editor running into 
the composing room to make last minute 
changes in the content of page one has 
ended at the Detroit News. And those 
hectic days are coming to a close in many 
parts of the country as newspapers switch 
operations, as did the News, from manual 
production to computer operations. 

August 13 and August 19 were big days 
in the lives of all of the 2,800 employees 
of the 100-year-old evening newspaper. 
They meant a complete transition in the 
work habits of 1,000 of those employes 
who moved into the new $42 million print- 
ing plant in Sterling Heights, Mich., 23 
miles from the News’ downtown head- 
quarters and the paper’s Times Square 
printing plant. 

The two-year makeready for the Ster- 
ling Heights—News North Plant— 
culminated on August 18 when that day’s 
editions rolled off the presses, in the 
North Plant (E&P, August 18). 

The climax came August 19 when News 
officials, employees and their. families and 
friends participated in a huge open house 
centennial celebration. During the day— 
from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. more than 7,000 
persons toured the clean, bright, window- 
less surroundings, consumed champagne 
and lunch and heard music of two bands 
and female songstresses. 

Al Uren, news editor of the North 
Plant, which 18 copy editors and makeup 
men, plus eight editorial assistants now 
call “the office,” explained the unique edi- 
torial operation. 


Makeup operation 


With Craig Elliott, assistant North 
Plant news editor, Uren and his staff 
direct all makeup of editorial material 
written in the Downtown Plant. Com- 
puters and electronic impulses provide 
the communications link between the two 
plants. 

Advertising makeup men of _ the 
dispatch department provide Uren with 
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dummies of the advertising content of the 
day and he transmits these downtown ei- 
ther by phone, courier or electronically. 
Editorial material is then dummied in 
downtown and re-transmitted to the North 
Plant by either of the three transmission 
methods, depending on the time element. 

The only copy that is not on tape at 
present is headline copy and headlines on 
paper will become a thing of the past very 
shortly when a CRT (cathode ray tube) 
device for “setting” heads is installed. 

The action at the Downtown Plant was 
outlined by Albert L. Abbot, associate edi- 
tor. He described the News’ operation as 
the first large metropolitan newspaper to 
switch to a completely electronic writing 
and editing system. 

Local news, zoned news and wire ser- 
vice copy, feature stories, columns, edito- 
rials and classified ads arrive at the 
North Plant from Detroit at the speed of 
light. 

The starting point is when the reporter, 
having discarded his typewriter, sits at a 
video display terminal operating a key- 
board. Letters form the words, sentences 
and paragraphs of his story on the face of 
the cathode ray tube, much like a televi- 
sion screen. 


Push-button editing 


The reporter-writer makes any correc- 
tions and changes he wishes electronical- 
ly. Then, by pushing a button, he stores 
his copy in the memory bank of a com- 
puter. An editor can call the story up on 
his VDT to make further refinements, 
deletions or additions, and returns it to 
computer storage. When he wishes to send 
the story to the North Plant, he pushes 
another button. Instantly, the story ar- 
rives in the memory bank of a computer 
in the North Plant. 

Built on 46 acres of land, the building 
of weathering steel, which in time takes 
on a rust-color gloss finish, is 450 feet 
long and 400 feet wide. It is two stories 
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high with a penthouse on top and, in all, 
contains about 400,000 square feet of 
working space. 

Peter B. Clark, president and publisher 
of the News, said of the North Plant, 
which is in the heart of Detroit’s fastest 
growing suburban section: “The North 
Plant, working in conjunction with the 
two downtown plants, permits the produc- 
tion and distribution of newspapers to 
readers with greater efficiency, accuracy 
and speed.” He added, “we view the fu- 
ture with justifiable confidence.” 

The News is still delivered at the same 
time, when carriers get out of school at 3 
p-m. But now the newspaper contains 
much later events and information, Clark 
said. 

Here’s the way the advertising copy 
flow works from downtown to the North 
Plant, where Uren said the only “hot” 
composition stems from the editorial de- 
partment. The balance is “cold type” and 
it will only be a few years before editorial 
copy joins the latter category: 

Advertising comes in by messenger 
from Detroit, since it is prepared well in 
advance of publication. At the North 
Plant advertising and photos go to the 
engraving department where artwork and 
illustrations are photographed and photos 
are rephotographed by large copy 
cameras, each capable of photographing 
full-size pages. 

The processed film eventually is de- 
veloped into dry negatives, and these are 
printed on magnesium or plastic plates. 


Editions are zoned 


The News produces four area papers 
each day and four editions. These are 
distributed in a three-county sector. The 
North Plant distributes papers in the Me- 
tro North and East sections and part of 
Metro Detroit. The Times Square plant 
papers go to the balance of Metro Detroit, 
Metro West and Metro South. Zoned edi- 
tions include, every day, two to four pages 
of community news, one or two sports 
pages and a women’s page. These are 
included in each zoned edition. 

The three-story high press are Goss 
Mark V. In all they comprise 54 units, 
nine folders, 18 color couplers and 12 col- 
or cylinders. Each section of nine units 
and a folder form a complete press, and 
each press is painted a different color . 

These presses can produce 630,000 pa- 
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pers an hour. Hach nine-unit section can 


turn out 70,000 copies of a 72-page paper 
an hour and print up to 144 pages in a 
single edition. Press speed capability, 


brought down to minutes, is 1,000 papers 


a minute. 
Clark said the newspaper’s North Plant 


is considered one of the finest, most mod- 


ern plants technology can provide. The 
plant also is looked upon by the newspa- 
per industry as a pioneering venture in 
the new art of electronic communications 
as it applies to newspaper publishing. 
Much of the intricate and specialized 


electronic systems now in use were built 


to News’ specifications and carefully 
tested in advance of the move to the new 
plant itself. 

To make the North Plant a pleasant 
place to work, a number of unusual ad- 
vancements have been made. An ink mist 
suppression system keeps virtually all of 
the ink on the electrified rollers of the 
presses. What little might escape is of 
slight consequence because the air in the 
press room is filtered through the walls 
and completely changed with outside air 
24 times an hour. This system also dispels 
paper dust in a matter of minutes after a 
press run. 


Noise level lowered 


Again, advanced technology has been 
utilized to lower the noise level of the 
machines and to acoustically dampen 
sound. The cathedral-like ceiling of the 
press room is, in effect, a sound trap, with 
sound directed up into it and absorbed. 

The entire building is air-conditioned— 
1,600 tons of it—which contrasts to a 
three or four-ton home central air condi- 
tioning system. 

The press room, including the reel 
room, where paper rolls move about at the 
command of a computer, is 100 feet wide, 
250 feet long and 39 feet high—a clear 
span unobstructed by columns containing 
930,000 cubic feet of space. 

Two “brand new” computer systems are 
in operation. These are the Jervis-Webb 
Towveyor paper handling system in the 
press room and the Cutler-Hammer Tray- 
matic bundle conveyor in the mail room. 

The Towveyor, acting on instructions 
programmed into its computer system, au- 
tomatically feeds 2,200-pound rolls of 
newsprint to the press units. Simultane- 
ously, the Towveyor replenishes its avail- 
able supply of newsprint from a ware- 
house. Another computer, the Goss Press 
Control System, is referred to by Robert 
C. Nelson, operations manager of the 
News as a “mini-computer.” It drives the 
new presses. 

This latter system allows presetting of 
all the ink settings and the compensators 
on the press. The compensator, as the 
name implies, compensates for the fact 
that newsprint is stretched during its 
time on the press; the computer thus 
makes adjustments that cause a printed 
page to be in the proper position when it 
is ready for delivery. 


No job termination 


Nelson said that although the News has 
expended “millions of dollars for new au- 
tomated equipment not one employee has 
been terminated because of it.’ Rather 
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MOVING DAY—The Detroit News had to relo- 
cate some 1,000 pieces of equipment last week- 
end to its newly-constructed North Plant in 
Sterling Heights. During the move cranes lifted 
equipment out of two openings in the third floor 
walls of the main building to waiting trucks. 
The 23-mile move was completed hours ahead of 
a midnight Sunday deadline. 
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than hiring new people, the News re- 
trained their own people in the new sys- 
tem at heavy expense. 

The goal in retraining and computer 
installation, Nelson said, is to provide an 
almost error-free paper with later news 
and on-time distribution. 

Back ‘in editorial, Abbott said nearly all 
local stories were being written and edited 
on 64 Hendrix CRT terminals. In addi- 
tion, six Associated Press and United 
Press International wires feed directly 
into the News’ editorial computer and are 
edited on CRTs. In July, the total was 
stepped up to 13 wires, including copy 
received by Telex. These are handled on 
the CRTs. Desk-top Datatype optical scan- 
ners in remote locations to feed copy via 
phone wires to the editorial computer also 
are being installed. 

The North Plant site was purchased 
several years ago by the News and the 
plant has been in the design and building 
stage since September, 1969. 

Actual starting date of the News was 
August 23, 1878. 
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New equipment installed 


by Athens Banner-Herald 


The installation in August of another 
unit to the Goss Urbanite press completed 
a major equipment expansion program of 
the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald and the 
Daily News, according to publisher Robert 
W. Chambers. 

The additional Goss unit brings to six 
the number of units on the press of the 
Athens newspapers and adds 25 percent 
to the paper’s press capacity. The new 
unit joins four black and white units in- 
stalled in 1966 and a color unit two years 
later. 

A number of other equipment changes 
were made in the newspapers’ production 
department. 

Production director George Cozart out- 
lined them as: 

e Photon Pacesetter Mark II. 

e Chemco Spartan II Roll film camera 
with film transport. 

Western Lithoplater 30-B automatic 
plate processor with dryer attachment. 

e Copystar A-2 automatic copier for 
full page ad proofs. 

Structural changes were made in the 
newspapers’ production area to accom- 
modate the new equipment, the first major 
changes experienced by the Athens news- 
papers since moving into a new building 
and switching to cold type/offset printing 
in 1966. 
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Bergen Record buys 
Toms River weekly 


_ The Bergen Evening Record Corp., pub- 
lishers of the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
has announced plans to acquire the Toms 
River (N.J.) Reporter for an undisclosed 
price. The Reporter is circulated to 66,774 
homes in Ocean County. Four zoned tab- 
loid editions are published Wednesday 
and three weekend editions are published 
Saturday out of the paper’s modern plant. 
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Vail, back from Europe, 


praises U.S. newspapers 


By Edward Swietnicki 


Thomas Vail publisher and editor of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer since 1963, 
is back from an interview-packed five- 
nation tour of western Europe—with a 
greater love of American newspapers. 

“A trip to Europe will make you appre- 
ciate American newspapers,” he says. 

Vail’s working trip (with his trusty 
20-year-old portable Olivetti typewriter) 
produced page one articles and columns in 
his newspaper on interviews with En- 
gland’s Prime Minister Edward Heath; 
West Germany’s Chancellor Willy Brandt 
and France’s Valery Giscard d’ Estaing, 
the minister of finance who may succeed 
President Georges Pompidou. A total of 
13 articles and scores of at-home talks 
resulted from the month-long. trip to Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, Bonn and Bern. 

Vail, who was in New York City Au- 
gust 22 for a 10-minute guest appearance 
on the NBC “Today” show, was recognized 
and greeted there by John Scali, the 
United States ambassador to the United 
Nations. Both had met at the Associated 
Press annual meeting on April 23 in New 
York City (Vail is a director of AP) and 
at a party in Rome in June. The Cleve- 
land publisher was interviewed by EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER at the NBC studio and en 
route to the E&P offices in his 
chauffeurred limousine. 


Observations 


Vail said: 

—In America today big city newspapers 
average close to 100 pages on weekdays. 
“The papers there are 30 pages and print 
only 10 or 15 percent as much news as our 
leading newspapers. Our papers are four 
to five times bigger. The coverage of news 
is much more thorough here. 

—Most overseas newspapers are highly 
partisan. “Often they are owned by politi- 
cal parties and are unreliable for accurate 
news. An obvious exception is the out- 
standing Daily Telegraph of London. 
There are a few other exceptions, but not 
many.” 

—American big-city newspapers go to 
great effort in an attempt to be fair to all 
sides. “American journalism may leave a 
lot to be desired but the news reports and 
coverage of most leading U.S. newspapers 
are of a comprehensive depth almost un- 
known abroad, In the area of television 
news the U.S. effort also is obviously su- 
perior. Something like the Today show, 
where news and comment goes on for two 
hours in the morning, is unknown in Hu- 
rope. Morning tv news is either govern- 
ment-controlled, unavailable or boring. 
You may not like a lot of what you see in 
the American media but if you are willing 
to make the slightest effort you can get 
here a news report in depth unknown in 
any other part of the world.” 

What stimulated the publisher of Ohio’s 
largest newspaper to turn reporter and 
interview key government leaders in five 
nations of Europe? 
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The 46-year-old publisher and editor re- 
plies: “We decided that after Vietnam our 
readers were most concerned about the 
economy. We decided that Europe or Japan 
were key factors affecting our nation’s 
growth and economy. The trip to western 
European capitols resulted. Most of the 
appeals for interviews I made personally. 
There were many details. It was a lot of 
work. Associated Press helped. The State 
Department helped. Everyone helped.” 

Vail kept the “local angle” in mind in 
his stories (written at night in his hotel 
room and Telexed to his newspaper in the 
early morning) and stresses “you have to 
keep your reader in mind.” His sprightly 
leads include: “If you think prices in the 
United States are high, a trip to Paris 
will stop your complaints” and “A visit 
with the prime minister of Britain at No. 
10 Downing Street has nothing in common 
with visiting a president at the White 
House.” A sample “local angle” mention 
includes: “Brussels looks a bit like Cleve- 
land, but in addition it includes a square 
of 15th century buildings, a king with no 
children for succession and three U.S. am- 
bassadors.” 

Vail’s summary impressions are: there 
is “an enormous well” of good will toward 
our country in western Europe; Europe- 
ans worry about the unstable American 
dollar and hope it will be stabilized; Eu- 


ropeans want strength and _ leadership 
from the U.S. 
Watergate news, he observes, isn’t 


having too bad an impact on west Eu- 
rope. ‘‘We’re emphasizing Watergate. 
They believe if you people care enough 
about politics and morality to conduct an 
investigation it must be that you really 
care about morality.” 

The Cleveland publisher has also been 
busy catching up on news about his news- 
paper from other media. An article in the 
August issue of (More) by a former re- 
porter Terence Sheridan is particularly 
critical and is headlined: “The 132-year- 
old Plain Dealer has become little more 
than a showcase for publisher Tom Vail’s 
ego and insecurities ... In the last three 
years, the paper has had four managing 
editors and three city editors.” Vail said 
the article was written by a free lance 
writer who had left the newspaper but 
admitted that there has been some staff 
turnover. ‘‘We’re trying to get the finest 
management we can. So we made chan- 
ges,” Vail explained. 


Marguerite Davis dies 


Marguerite Davis, a United Press In- 
ternational reporter and news executive 
for more than 30 years, died August 17 in 
Mew Orleans. Miss Davis joined UPI, 
then United Press in 1942. She later ran 
the Chicago bureau as the first woman to 
head a major UP bureau. She also man- 
aged the Lincoln Nebraska bureau. 


Loeal tv ad 
revenues were 


up 17% in 1972 


After a sluggish 1971 marked by low 
advertising demand and the elimination of 
cigarette advertising, television broadcast- 
ing revenues and profits moved up sharp- 
ly in 1972. 

The industry reported 1972 revenues of 
$3.18 billion, up 15.6 percent from 1971 
while pre-tax profits of $552 million ex- 
ceeded 1971 profits by 41.9 percent; ex- 
penses were up 11.38 percent. 

In 1971 industry profits were pushed 
down 14.2 percent from 1970 to $398 mil- 
lion as a result of the loss of cigarette 
advertising and a slight increase in ex- 
pense. There was an 18 percent decline in 
1970, to $454 million, because of stagnat- 
ing revenues and rising costs. 

Advertising expenditures for television 
broadcasting, as reported to the FCC 
amounted to $3.63 billion in 1972, up 14.8 
percent from 1971. This amount includes 
$590 million in agency commissions, but 
does not include the costs of commercials 
or programs supplied by advertisers; the 
latter are not reported to the Commission. 

Of the $3.63 billion television advertis- 
ing expenditures, $1.69 billion consisted of 
network advertising, up 13.2 percent from 
1971; $1.17 billion of national and region- 
al spot advertising, up 14.1 percent; and 
$778 million of local advertising, up 16.9 
percent. 

The three national television networks 
reported revenues of $1.27 billion, up 16.2 
percent from 1971. Expenses moved up 
less sharply (11.5 percent) to $1,160.4 
billion. The result was that profits more 
than doubled (106.5 percent increase) to 
$111 million. 


Revenues of the network owned and 
operated stations increased 14.9 percent to 
$327 million, while profits were up 12.4 
percent to $103 million. The other stations 
in the industry increased their revenues 
15.3 percent to $1.58 billion, while profits 
rose 88.7 percent to $339 million. 

The three networks reported news and 
public affairs expenditures of $147 mil- 
lion, up 29.5 percent from 1971. This in- 
crease was in part due to coverage of the 
political conventions. 

Trade outs and barter transactions 
which were reported separately for 1972 
for the first time, amounted to 2.9 percent 
of broadcast revenues of television sta- 


tions. 
e 


Businessmen acquire 


L’Action-Quebec 


L’Action-Quebec, a French language 
evening daily in Quebec City, Quebec was 
sold July 31 to Jean Pelletier, a self- 
described businessman, consultant and 
former television freelance newsman, and 
Claude Royer, a notary and_business- 
man. 

The paper was owned by the local Ro- 
man Catholic diocese. 
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Student news gathering 


is ‘bigtime’ experience 


Community news services may be oper- 
ated by dozens of journalism schools 
around the country within another 10 
years. 

That is the opinion of John DeMott of 
Northern Illinois University’s department 
of journalism as he talked about the 


'' DeKalb (Ill.) News Service. 


DeMott believes a community news serv- 
ice is an advanced method of giving live 
news reporting experience to students and 
he’s going to talk about it next month in 
Colorado Springs at the convention of the 
Association for Education in Journalism. 

The DeKalb News Service, (Northern 
Illinois is situated in DeKalb, Ill.) the 
community news report, is made available 
to professional news media throughout the 
university’s area, as well as to the campus 
media. It operates much like city news 
bureaus or a news wire service. The daily 
DeKalb Chronicle monitors the report, 
evaluates it, and decides what use it can 
make of the reports day by day. 


All media has access 


Such a news service doesn’t compete, it 
supplements, DeMott said, so it’s a 100 
percent plus for news coverage through- 
out the entire area. All news media in the 
area—the student newspaper, campus ra- 
dio stations, the Chronicle, CATV system 
and others—are allowed access to the 
DeKalb News Service report daily. 

Such a report has to be compiled any- 
way, DeMott explained, in order to teach 
reporting courses properly. Distribution 
of the report is the plus angle. 

DeMott doesn’t believe reporting can be 
taught just in the classroom, or in a labo- 
ratory. Reporting students have to be sent 
out to the street for the experience of 
digging for actual news out of real live 
sources, in DeMott’s opinion. 

NIU’s new approach to teaching grew 
out of DeMott’s 15-year career as a news 
reporter and editor for the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star and then as news advisor to 
the University Daily Kansan, a combina- 
tion student and journalism laboratory 
newspaper at Kansas University. 

DeMott described NIU’s program as a 
pilot program that can be used as a model 
by news reporting endeavors throughout 
all schools in the country. Help has come 
from interested and cooperative media on 
both the campus and downtown, plus an 
alert journalism faculty and a growing 
number of students who see the value of 
such experience. 


Chronicle is helpful 


The DeKalb Chronicle has been most 
helpful, DeMott said. Daryl Moen, manag- 
ing editor, and David Hass, city editor, 
are young, eager and imaginative, and 
dedicated to taking advantage of every 
opportunity for finding more grass-roots 
news. 

Professional supercision for the news 
service operation is provided by Mrs. Ter- 
ry Hershey, a fulltime professional 


newswoman, who directs the reporting 
staff of about 50 students. 


Instead of doing laboratory exercises or 
stories that are perhaps edited by a grad- 
uate student, NIU’s reporting students 
take their work directly to Mrs. Hershey. 

She was editor of the Herald-Register 
group of Chicago suburban DuPage Coun- 
ty newspapers when she was asked to 
take over supervision of the DeKalb News 
Service last spring. She worked as a 
graduate assistant to the news-editorial 
faculty at Northwestern University while 
earning her master’s degree there several 
years ago. 

Mrs. Hershey devises beats in 
downtown DeKalb for advanced reporting 
students, beats on the campus for in- 
termediate reporting course students, as- 
signs the beats, makes daily assignments, 
and otherwise runs a_professional-like 
newsroom operation. 

The DeKalb News Service office is op- 
erated from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., so both 
reporters and news sources can talk to 
Mrs. Hershey whenever necessary. After 
news reports are edited by her, they are 
made available to the media. 


Seen as improvement 


At the same time, copies of the reports 
are given to each reporter’s instructor. 
Instruction sessions in each reporting 
course are conducted by DeMott and other 
professors of the journalism department’s 
news editorial sequence faculty. The news 
service experience represents an improve- 
ment over the conventional reporting labo- 
ratory, DeMott explained, but does not 
replace in any way the regular instruction 
program. 

One classroom session a week is devoted 
to a staff meeting. In it, the newsroom 
supervisor conducts a meeting much like 
those held in professional newsrooms— 
reviewing the previous week’s report. 
During such meetings, reporters are 
treated not as “students” but as profes- 
sional reporters answering to their editor. 


Mrs. Hershey believes the system is 
tremendously inviting and challenging. 
Students may look a bit apprehensively at 
the work they will have to put into cover- 
ing live news under realistic deadline con- 
ditions. But they appreciate the experi- 
ence, she said. She added: 

“An experience such as this gives the 
student a much better idea of whether 
journalism is what he really wants. He 
gets into the real nitty-gritty of news 
reporting—covering meetings on his own, 
searching out news sources, trying to get 
in touch with sources to comment on de- 
velopment, facing an editor and feeling 
the burden of his best and its responsibil- 
ity.” 

There also is the deep satisfaction that 
comes from having done a tough reporting 
job well and knowing that the people of 
DeKalb know something they wouldn’t ex- 
pect perhaps from him and his persistence, 
Mr. Hershey said. 
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Last year in New York 
is a busy one for API 


The American Press Institute, starting 
its 28th year of operation, has scheduled 
18 seminars during 1978-74 at Columbia 
University. 

The seminars are open to executives 
and staff members of daily newspapers of 
the United States and Canada and occa- 
sionally from abroad. 

The seminar schedule and dates: 

Advertising Executives (for newspa- 
pers under 75,000 circulation) —Septem- 
ber 28-October 5, 1973. 


Classified Advertising Managers— 
October 7-19, 1973. 
Investigative Reporters—October 21- 


November 2, 1978. 

Circulation Managers—November 4-16, 
1973. 

City Editors (for newspapers over 75,- 
000 circulation)—-November 25-December 
7, 1973. 

Newspaper Promotion and Public Rela- 
tions—December 9-21, 1978. 

Editorial Page Editors and Writers— 
January 6-18, 1974. 

Sports Editors—January 20-February 
1, 1974. 

Circulation Managers—February 3-15, 
1974. 

Publishers, Editors and Chief News Ex- 
ecutives (for newspapers under 50,000 
circulation) —February 17-March 1, 1974. 

New Methods of Newspaper Produc- 
tion—March 38-15, 1974. 

Telegraph Editors and Copy Desk 
Chiefs—March 17-29, 1974. 

Women’s Page Editors—March 31- 
April 12, 1974. 

Business and Financial Editors—April 
21-26, 1974. 

Picture Editors and Graphics Directors 
—May 5-10, 1974. 

Managing Editors & News Editors (for 
newspapers over 50,000 circulation) —May 
12-24, 1974. 

Management and Costs (for newspa- 
pers under 175,000 circulation) —June 
2-14, 1974. 

With two exceptions all seminars will 
last two weeks. The Business and Finan- 
cial Editors Seminar and the Picture Edi- 
tors and Graphics Directors Seminar will 
each be for one week. 

The schedule includes three seminars 
that API has held infrequently: Newspa- 
per Promotion and Public Relations, Busi- 
ness and Financial Editors, and Picture 
Editors and Graphics Directors. 

The 1973-74 series of seminars will be 
the last held at the Institute’s present 
quarters at Columbia University. During 
the summer of 1974, API will move its 
own building in Reston, Virginia, 18 miles 
west of Washington, D.C., to meet the 
need for additional working space. The 
1974-75 seminars, starting in September 
1974, will be held at Reston. 

To participate in a seminar an appli- 
cant must have a minimum of five years’ 
experience and be nominated by a princi- 
pal executive of his newspaper. Addition- 
al information and nomination forms may 
be obtained from the Executive Director, 
American Press Institute, 201 Journalism 
Building, Columbia University, New York, 
New York, 10027. 
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METRO-READER — the 
new high-performance 
OCR with reliable laser 
scanner. 
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Take a 

good long look... 

youll be seeing a lot 
of these two machines 
from now on. 


METRO-SET—the new 
multi-purpose CRT photo- 
typesetter. 
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Here is the first of a new line of products 


fully trained service team, the newspaper 
from the new Information Products Division 


experience of MGD and the technological 


of MGD Graphic Systems. The purpose of 
the new division is simple and clear: build 
the highest quality composing equipment 
ever built and give the industry the products 
with the highest performance and reliability 
possible for a surprisingly affordable price. 
We're off to a good start with the Metro- 
reader and Metro-set. The machines you 
buy today will fit right in with the systems 
designs of the future. They’re backed by a 


resources of Rockwell International. 
Take a closer look—write: 

MGD Graphic Systems Division, 

2735 Curtiss Street, 

Downers Grove, Illinois. 60515 

or call: (312) 963-4600. 


MGD Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 


Where science gets down to business. 


SEC suspends 
ComCorp broker 


The price of stock in ComCorp., a 
Cleveland-based publisher of suburban 
weekly papers, was manipulated in 1970 
by a Cleveland brokerage firm, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission charges in 
announcing the 60 day suspension of the 
brokerage firm, Saunders, Stiver & Co. 

The brokerage firm was the managing 
underwriter in 1969 when ComCorp, 
which then published 17 weekly newspa- 
pers, made its first public offering of 
stock, 210,000 shares at $12 a share. 

The SEC said the brokerage firm be- 
tween January and May 1970 bought and 
sold securities at prices that were “arbi- 
trary and not reasonably related to the 
supply of and demand for such securi- 
ties.” The brokerage firm used ‘nominee 
and fictitious accounts” and made transac- 
tions pursuant to a guarantee against loss 
by “a director of the issuer.” The SEC did 
not identify the ComCorp director. 


Sykes to propose 
new name for AANR 


It was reported in Editor & Publisher, 
August 18, that the board of directors of 
the American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives had approved a change in 
the organization’s name to the Newspaper 
Advertising Salesmen’s Association. 

James W. Sykes, president of AANR, 
said August 20 the new name has not 
been approved. 

He said the name will be proposed to 
the board at the next meeting to be held 
in September. 


Back to DDB 


The Doyle Dane Bernbach house organ 
reports in the August issue that 22 peo- 
ple have returned to the agency after 
working in other places. 


Keep Up-to-Date With 
AUSTRALIA'S 


rapidly expanding marketing, advertising, publishing 
and graphic arts opportunities. Read 


ADVERTISING NEWS 


Published every second Friday 


ADVERTISING NEWS 
Elizabeth & Butt Streets, Surry Hills, 
| Sydney, Australia 2010 
Send me a copy for one year including FREE 
@ National Advertisers list and brand names index. 


@ Guide to all advertising agencies and their ac- 
counts, @ Guide to 6000 advertisers and their ad- 
vertising agencies. 
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EXECUTIVES of 25 Family Weekly subscribing newspapers that won first place awards in the 


magazine's annual "Circulation Bonanza" contest, and their wives, recently ended a ten-day 

expense-paid holiday to Mexico. The award was based, by circulation categories, on growth 

and promotional efforts during the past year. Winners visited Mexico City, Taxco, and 
Acapulco. 


Governor’s PIO admits 
to ‘doctoring’ photos 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner said Au- 
gust 16 that it will no longer publish 
pictures supplied by Governor Winfield 
Dunn’s public information office “until 
there is assurance that the photographs 
have not been altered.” — 


“There have been two instances in re- 
cent weeks in which photographs released 
by the governor’s public information di- 
rector, Ralph Griffith, have been doctored 
to include people not present at the time 
the photographs were taken,” said pub- 
lisher Wayne Sargent and editorial direc- 
tor Ken Morrell in a policy statement. 

Griffith’s office conceded last week that 
the faces of three absent commissioners 
had been pasted on a photograph of the 
governor’s cabinet. Several weeks ago, 
Griffith’s office admitted it covered over 
the face of Rep. Bruce Jurley (R. Sur- 
goinsville) in order to have conservation 
Commissioner Granville Hinton standing 
beside the governor. 


Griffith told reporters after the second 
admission: “We will continue to do what 
we think is right.” 


COLD TYPE EQUIPMENT 


NAPSCO has one of the largest selections of 
cold type equipment in U.S. Many trade-ins 
from Compugraphic equipment, often 
priced lower than trade-in allowed. 


® Justowriters ®@ Compugraphics 
@ Headliners ®@ Linofilm Quick 
® Varitypers ® TTS—IBM 

@ Friden 8201 @ ATF 

®@ Photons @ Etc. 


LEASES — TERMS — CASH 
TRADE UP TO COMPUGRAPHIC 


Use your old cold type setters as down 
payment. 


Write for new list of Used Equipment 
& Prices 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ SUPPLY CORP. 
Box 29, Berlin, Wis. 54923 * 414-361-0660 
18 W. 22nd St., NYC 10010 * 212-691-9850 


Religion editor covers 
police beat on Fridays 


The dilemma of the separation of church 
and state poses no problem for the Ari- 
zona Republic’s religion editor, Gene Lup- 
tak. He simply devotes Monday through 
Thursday to coverage of the “church” in 
Phoenix, while spending his Friday even- 
ings with the “state” on the Republic’s 
police beat. 

In spite of the gap between the church 
business and the police business, Luptak 
has written several stories combining the 
assignments. In one, he added new dimen- 
sion to what would have been a very 
routine church burglary story by drawing 
information from both police and church 
contacts previously established. 


The break-away from religion during 
the 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Friday night police 
stint helps Luptak to “put things back in 
perspective.” 


But Luptak thinks that the greater 
challenge for him as a writer lies with 
religion. 

“On the police assignment, it is diffi- 
cult, because of time and deadlines, to go 
more in depth into a story than what is 
available from police reports or detec- 
tives. The abstract nature of religion re- 
quires greater effort to dig out the facts 
of a story.” 


Luptak came to work at the Republic 
while still a journalism student at Ari- 
zona State University in 1958. His first 
assignment was, ironically enough, a split 
religion and police beat. Subsequently 
spending time in the U. S. Army, followed 
by a staff assignment on the Milwaukee 
Journal, and then in corporate public rela- 
tions in Chicago, Luptak returned to the 
Republic and his familiar church-police 
beat in December 1968. 


Gene accepted kidding about his assign- 
ments good naturedly, knowing that when 
someone steals a church, he’ll be the only 
person ready in the newsroom to cover 
the story. 
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Were 
both inthis 
together 


Newspaper publishing and photographic 
manufacturing have a lot in common. So we 
understand the problems and economics of 
high-volume production. Both of us have to 
keep productivity high without compromis- 
ing quality. Both of us try for higher effi- 


ciency. 
Efficiency in your photo department 
should start with the basics... reliable 


Kodak photographic materials . . . for right 
results the first time around. This efficiency 
can also mean Kodak products that you may 
not now know about. Like mechanized pro- 
cessors for both film and paper. A fast photo- 
mechanical transfer process for easy changes 
to mechanicals up to the moment they’re 
shot. Quick color proofing. Lots of others. 
All from a single source, and backed by tech- 
nical help when and where you need it. 

An offer! 

We'd like you to have the whole story. It’s 
in a brochure just off the press 
and yours for the asking. The 
coupon will get us together. 


8-36 


Rochester, N. Y. 14650 


I'd like to know more about what Kodak offers 
newspapers. 


Please send “The Best Impression You Can 
Make.” 


_] Please have a representative call. 


Name. 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City. 


” The best impression you can make 


Kodak products for quality photography—and quality printing. 


Ad agency issues optimistic 
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report on Sunday supplements 


The following is a report on the state of 

the Sunday newspaper magazine that was 
prepared by the media department of N. 
W. Ayer & Son Inc. and issued on August 
Ts 
Sunday supplements combine some of 
the reproduction and editorial qualities of 
magazines with the local circulation ad- 
vantages of newspapers. 

According to a Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau report, rotogravue magazines had 
a total circulation of 56,714,200 evenly 
divided between local and syndicated pub- 
lications. 

Contrary to the trend toward special- 
ized editorial content in magazines, sup- 
plements are generally aimed at a broad 
audience. They contain something for ev- 
eryone. 

Although supplements are relatively 
healthy today, it had not always been so. 
Supplements were among the first print 
media to suffer with the advent of televi- 
sion. 

As it became costly to use both print 
and television, advertisers had to make a 
choice. Ultimately, television won. The 
creative potential offered by television 
plus the glamour and prestige associated 
with television were among the reasons. 

Supplements themselves were partially 
to blame for their trouble in the early 
60’s. They were slow to adjust. Since they 
were not available on a regional basis 
until 1965, they could not match the flex- 
ibility offered by spot television. 

Duplication was prevalent. Many pa- 
pers were carrying more than one nation- 


bers of the Sunday network are: 

e New York Time Magazine (cire. 1,- 
507,636) 

e Los Angeles Times Home Magazine 
(circ. 1,196,443) 

Looking at the combined total circula- 
tion for the major supplements plus the 
N. Y. Times magazine section for the 
period 1968-1972 shows the following: 

—Circulation reached its peak in 1969 
and its low point in 1970 with the demise 
of This Week. 

—Although all major supplements 
showed increases in 1970 after This Week 
ceased publication, the increases (5% mil- 
lion) did not equal the loss of circulation 
(11 million) represented by This Week. 

—The one loss in the field was the New 
York Times Magazine. It’s losses over the 
period are attributed to increasing costs 
of publishing and distributing the paper, 
particularly outside of the New York 
area. 


—The largest single increase in circula- 
tion over the period was for Parade (up 
4,549,000) which seems to have benefited 
most from the demise of This Week. 


Of the 590 Sunday newspapers in the 
U. S. in 1972, over 375 carried one of the 
syndicated supplements and over 110 have 
their own independent supplement. 


The number of papers carrying supple- 
ments has increased steadily. Interesting 
is the large increase in 1970, the year 
after This Week went out of business. In 
that year, all supplements recorded a sig- 
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‘nificant gain in the number of papers ion 


distributed their sections. 
Individually: 

—Family Weekly, concentrating on the 
smaller markets, shows the largest gain 
in number of papers over the period—an ~ 
increase of 80 papers. 

—Parade which is in about 40 of the 
top 50 markets, has made impressive in- 
roads into the big city markets. 

—Sunday which showed increases until 
1970 has held at the 1970 level. 

—Although still in only a small number 
of markets, Tuesday has more than dou- 
bled its member papers. Growth of Tues- 
day, however, is limited to markets having 
a high percentage of black population. 

Page rates have increased for all sup- 
plements. Part of the increase is at- 
tributed to circulation gains but increased 
publishing costs exceeded the circulation 
increases resulting in higher CPM’s. 


—Family Weekly which showed the 
largest percent increase in circulation— 
68% also showed the largest rate increase, 
538%. But, since the circulation gains ex- 
ceeded the cost increase, Family Weekly’s 
CPM is down and it is a more efficient 
buy than 5 years ago. 


—Parade held its own with circulation 
gains almost offsetting rate increases. 

—Sunday, with the increase in local 
publishing cost, had the greatest increase 
in CPM’s. 

—Tuesday, the smallest circulation and 
highest CPM supplement was successful 
in reducing CPM as a result of major 
circulation gains. 

—Overall, the average CPM for the 
major supplement groups showed an in- 
crease of 9%. 

—New York Times Magazine which had 
a slight loss in circulation was forced to 
increase advertising rates 18%. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Independent supplements are owned ncludes duplications Tuesday and Sunday. 
and published by the papers in which they 
appear and are thus available on an indi- PAGE RATES 4/C PAGE es 
% ‘ 3 ange 
vidual market.basis. 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 ‘ 
The “Sunday ” Group is thought of as a peas, Weekly sarentistererms $ eae $)24,270, -$80;140' = $°381925. "9 -¢ a 10838 
q ; araded ax. decent 20 56,700 66,600 69,275 73, 9 
syndicated supplement but is actually a Stndayam neces weno ben 72,312 73,648 80,753 96,381 100,409 39% 
hybrid in that it sells national advertising pee Spee ce 10,560 11,700 13,600 14,600 14,600 38% 
fant. is: Weelilien..cactiace tate 45,940 40,42 — — a — 
e independent supplements on a group TOTAT A ta rao $204,612 $206,788 $191,093 $214,181 $223,594 + 9% 
asis. ) ; New York Times ........+ 6,365 6,535 6,750 7,520 7,520 +18% 
Some of the major syndicated supple- 
Cue are: COST PER THOUSAN 
: ; USAND 1 PAGE 4/C 
© Family Weekly (circ. 9,145,288) ! on Chante 
ep tro) il , 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
arade (ec re 7,298,255) amily Weekly «sessvess eee $4.18 $4.08 $4.07 $4.29 $3.80 —9% 
e Sunday (circ. 23,070,535) Parade Assletinconeep ernie noon 4.17 4.33 4.10 4.15 4.27 + 2% 
e Tuesday (circ. 2,273,128) cued Rate ect Nie ole mere oe ae ae ae ae Be py 
3 UY. . (etbbateloiaia cxelalele.ciaietctateretcteie 4 - a re . = 
@ Tuesday At Home (cire. 2,326,580) Dhisi Weekes amctammenrnrnce 3.84 361 os yh ae ate 
Batic of the other major anarkepnndes Avg. CPM ....eeeesee essen eres $3.98 $3.79 $3.89 $4.28 $4.32 + 9% 
NewsNork "Dimes-ty as acacicere eels 3.90 4,20 4.16 4,78 4.98 +28% 
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ose. 


_ your weapon 


Both are deadly accurate. Both are indispensable in the 
fight against the rising costs of manual composition 
input. Both are ECRM Autoreaders®, and they're iden- 
tical except for their throughput speed. The Model 5100 
on the left performs at 250 words per minute; costs 

$29 500. The new Model 5200 on the right, 500 words 

per minute; $37,500. If you need that extra speed, 

we have it. 

It’s the kind of choice you'd expect from ECRM, the 
world’s leader in OCR systems. And the kind of price 
tag that puts the world of OCR within easy reach of most 
newspapers and commercial printers. Whatever your 
demands, whether you have three or thirty input key- 
boards, ECRM has a system that will convert your edited 
original copy to computerized typesetting input at 
dazzling speed — and will pay for itself in one 

year’s operation. 

The choice is yours. If it’s difficult, call us for complete 
details. 


from the world leader in OCR systems... 


205 Burlington Road, Bedford, Mass. 01730 (617) 275-1760 


eee 


Supp analysis 


(Continued from page 22) 


The total ad pages reported for the 

major supplement field increased 5% for 
the period 1968-1972. 
All major supplements show in- 
creases in ad pages. The overall gain 
would have been greater but the demise of 
This Week resulted in the field totals 
being lower. 

—The most significant trend is the ma- 
jor losses in advertising pages reported 
for the New York Times Magazine Sec- 
tion—down 1,388 pages in five years. This 
decline in ad pages is attributed to re- 
duced advertising expenditures by the ap- 
parel industry, one of the leading classes 
of advertisers in this supplement. 

Overall, total revenues have increased 
significantly despite the losses in total ad 
pages reflecting increased page rates. Re- 
venues reached their peak during 1972, 
and will probably continue to increase in 
future years. 

Sunday supplements provide deep pene- 
tration of most metropolitan markets 
reaching almost everyone in the markets 
who can read and write. They also provide 
good coverage in the television ADI mar- 
kets. 

The top fifteen advertisers in 1972 ac- 
count for approximately 34% of the total 
revenues for the major supplements that 
year. Four of the top fifteen advertisers 
were tobacco companies. These four com- 
panies accounted for 42% of the total 
amount spent by the top fifteen in 1972. 

Some of the earlier problems facing 
supplements are over. There is little, if 
any, duplication among major supple- 
ments. Flexibility, one time a major prob- 
lem, has now become a major selling point 
for supplements. The 1970 broadcast ban 
on cigarette advertising has benefited sup- 
plements. Since 1970, the low point in the 
1968-1972 period, all indicators point to an 
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AD PAGES 2 
1969 1970 1971 1972 


: % Change 
Family Weekly 633 654 7158 7197 +39% 
Parade 577 572 746 790 +49% 
Sunday 1,704 1,729 1,746 1,764 + 8% 
This Week 408 _— 

3,301 2,955 3,250 3,351 + 5% 

New York! “Times. sisie sv ciciele tre ote 5,011 5,031 4,298 3,646 3,623 —28% 

AD REVENUES 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Family Weekly ....... $ 11,854,460 $ 14,481,316 $ 19,234,086 $ 27,032,372 $ 31,420,397 -+165% 
Parade 29,006,947 32,789,546 38,334,780 53,720,467 61,918,576 -+113% 

Sunday 78,800,000 89,800, eye 90,700,000 98,900,000 110,000,000 +40% 

This Week 20,679,776 16,063 =a = 
$140,341,183 $153, 134, ay $148, 268, 866 $179, 652 »839 $203,338,973  -+45% 
New York Times ..... $ 26,962,963 $ 28,283,010 $ 25,238,080 $ 21,653,137 $$22,644,757 —16% 
TOP FIFTEEN SUPPLEMENT ADVERTISERS 1972 

Estimated 
Company Amt. Spent 
British American- Tobacco Coste tee states roe cic arstatetore aiaveveyaievaleialekofetvincareraeleccterelalctelsveratersreeerokere $ 8,182,000 
Downe Communications (Greenland Studios) we 8,100,000 
RIED Mornisiescrassiiaerdssrseterts 7,600,000 
Ride, REVROIASH A Wier Serres teneieeenatere Seagal 7,323,000 
Continental Corp. (Hospital Insurance) 6,500,000 
Boone (Ae MH) tora AG SII ODAC OMe CD O ANTES LODO CDO.OO DO DOUE CORN E Ag DOG AMO OGOOEs 4,861,000 
Cs (Reo ai Tope (OILS): Sa OE eer SoG rom eer b ny Ant one ninl ce hood ae moa s eke 4,300,000 
M. 6. Pe Ines (SpenCercGihts)! yeriejete s sne atarevelaseleietelcen ste rg a\aYors eletey« sye'«;sietel crater ete rafetaiaiet chesslsieiais 3,900,000 
Generali HOOdS,.cvcsusstrsvsvesstcheverstateveraueieeeteies <ystoratel eae te or el tate tober staveratonchalate/alayebel Nett veafetite tniclotelero te tokave 3,750,000 
Westinghouse (Capital Record Club) 3,600,000 
House of Wesley (Nursery Stock) ......... 2,800,000 
JDP UNO auc Cee. ootianoaco naa coe dooce 2,500,000 
Bevis: Industries, “inc. sincullasise set 2,000,000 
Doubleday sie cmiston ict clatsiotalecenietesetereters 2,000,000 
Purex (AYDS Reducing Candies) .... 1,869,000 
EGTA Ty reincteeieriatetnarerercitieter Cotte rales !eterslicnel ste ee ate jelsrelemnjetaleee nieiel vevisietchels\ alin svelte eveievereteyctaiecele $69,285,000 


increasingly strong position for supple- 
ments. 

Although total circulation dropped in 
1970 because of the demise of This Week, 
yearly gains have been achieved by the 
others in the field. 

The ability to hold and gain member 
papers, a function of profitability, is evi- 
dent with growing number of papers car- 
rying supplements. 

Most major supplements are reporting 
advertising page gains, and revenues are 
up significantly. 

Supplements are highly merchandisea- 
ble to local retailers and a very effective 


The New York Times 

Special Features presents this 
advertisement as a public 
service. 


Do your public a service, 
too. Give your readers 
Lurie Opinion: six panels 
and two caricatures a week, 
plus bonus cartoons. 

Ask Special Features 
Manager John Osenenko for a 
quick quote. Call him collect 
at (212) 556-1721. Or write 
him at 229 West 43d St., 

New York, N.Y. 10036. 


medium for the distribution of coupons. 

Cost efficiency is good, delivering large 
numbers of readers per dollar. 

Finally, supplements enjoy the local cir- 
culation advantages of newspapers while 
delivering the reproduction and editorial 
qualities of magazines, a combination 
many advertisers find attractive. 


Papers adopt single 
Help Wanted headings 


The three Philadelphia daily newspa- 
pers—Bulletin, Daily News and Inquirer 
will discontinue identification by sex in all 
classified help wanted advertising with 
the editions of August 29. 


All former advertising under the head- 
ing Jobs of Interest-Male, Jobs of Inter- 
est-Female and Jobs of Interest-Male and 
Female will appear under the heading, 
Help Wanted in alphabetical order. 

Request for dropping of sex identifica- 
tion in advertising has come from govern- 
mental agencies, human relations commis- 
sions, civil rights groups and employment 
agencies. 

The decision also resulted from a recent 
ruling by the U. S. Supreme Court in an 
action brought by the Pittsburgh Human 
Relations Commission against the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 
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New rep officers 


The American Association of Newspa- 
per Representatives, Atlanta Chapter, has 
installed officers for 1973-’74 fiscal year: 
John Spaulding (Scripps-Howard), pres- 
ident; Foster Ingalls (Ward-Griffith), 
treasurer; Larry Walker (Story & Kelly- 
Smith), vicepresident; Dan Hutchins 
(Newnouse Newspapers), secretary. 
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UPI Photo 


Pyle’s birthplace to be saved 


Ernie Pyle’s native state of Indiana is 
formulating legislative plans to save the 
farmhouse in which the World War II 
correspondent was born and restore it as 
an official memorial amid growing public 
interest in the project. 

Presently, the 123-year old house stands 
deserted, the victim of vandals and deteri- 
oration wrought by being unoccupied in 
recent years, in the midst of lush Indiana 
farmland near Dana. 


The new grassroots campaign to 
preserve the house as an official memorial 
has been given impetus by photos and 
stories in the Indianapolis Star and the 
Indianapolis News and endorsements of 
veteran’s organizations. Earlier efforts— 
including the Vermillion County Histori- 
cal Society’s appeal for funds to establish 
a memorial—were unsuccessful. 


State Representative Lee Clingan of 
Covington will sponsor a legislative bill in 
January to provide the necessary financ- 
ing, and Governor Otis R. Bowen has 
said he would recommend adequate fund- 
ing for the project. Meantime, Rep. 
Clingan told Editor & Publisher he under- 
stands the American Legion nationally is 
interested also. The American Legion of 
Indiana has endorsed the project, as has 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Clingan said that the owner, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Elder, had cancelled the scheduled 
razing of the house and instead will do- 
nate it to the state. The house was built 
on land purchased by her ancestors. 


Interest is growing on the local level, 
Clingan said, with offers of contributions. 
No estimate has been made of the cost of 
moving and restoring the house, but he 
indicated if it turns out the cost could be 
borne by public support then the state 
would probably finance maintenance. 
Clingan, born about 20 miles ”as the crow 
flies” from the Pyle birthplace, never met 
the Scripps-Howard correspondent, but 
read his columns while in France with the 
infantry during the war. 

Pyle’s parents, Will and Maria, moved 
to another farm nearby when Ernie was 


still a baby and that second farmhouse 
was the one he wrote about in his 
columns. 

The correspondent was born August 3, 
1900, and was killed by a sniper April 18, 
1945 on the Pacific island of Ie Shima. He 
is buried in Honolulu. 

Governor Bowen, a medical captain in 
the Pacific during World War II, was 
aboard a ship off Okinawa the day Pyle 
was killed. A recent story by Scripps- 
Howard staff reporter Ed Heinke quotes 
the governor as stating, “If we are to 
have a memorial, which I believe is a very 
laudable purpose, it truly should be a 
memorial. That means adequate funding 
provided for both the development and the 
maintenance.” 


Ad size limit 
imposed to 
save newsprint 


Because a very tight newsprint supply 
situation world-wide has been aggravated 
by labor disputes in Canada, the Min- 


neapolis Star and the Minneapolis 
Tribune are taking some additional steps— 
beyond present internal newsprint- 


conservation practices—toward newsprint 
conservation, according to Robert W. 
Smith, publisher. 


“Roughly 65 per cent of the paper on 
which U.S. newspapers are printed comes 
from Canada, and now mills accounting 
for about 20 per cent of the Canadian 
production have been shut down by 
strikes,” said Smith. “In addition, the 
series of ‘rotating’ regional strikes by 
Canadian rail workers has disrupted the 
shipment of newsprint across the bor- 
der.” 


Additional steps toward newsprint con- 
servation being put into effect by the 
newspapers include: 

1. Restrictions on some kinds of adver- 
tising (including constraints on certain ad 
sizes and shapes which cause difficulties 
in making up the paper and lead to waste- 
ful use of newprint). 

2. A commensurate reduction in news 
and editorial space. 

3. A “ceiling” on the size of the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune (based on the 
size of comparable editions in the past). 

4. Further tightening of the newspa- 
pers’ “returns” policy by reducing the 
number of papers produced for sale on 
newsstands (as opposed to home-delivered 
papers). 


Tune up in Test-Town, for: 


WANT CLOSE HARMONY 
ON YOUR TEST PROGRAM? 


We deliver 
Altoona! 


Compact area—A complete, 1-county metro 


market... easy, quick, economical to test. 


Isolation—No outside metro influences to cloud 
results, yet we’re right on main shipping routes. 


For information 
on a schedule in 
Altoona, call 
Richard E. Beeler, 
Ad Manager, at 
814-944-7171. 


*Altoona SMSA Retail Sales 
1972 E&P Market Guide 
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Cooperative retailers back test ads in the newspaper that 
helps cash registers sing a $4,673,000* tune every week! 


Solid coverage by the newspaper 4 out of 5 Altoona market 
homes depend on for news and daily shopping information. 


ALTOONA PENNSYLVANIA’S ONLY DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Fltoona Mdtrror 
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The ad mill 


By Jeff Mill 


Unit price law 


Enforcement of a Connecticut regula- 
tion requiring use of unit prices in food 
store advertising is being held up, pend- 
ing a decision on enforcement powers by 
the state’s attorney general. 

Enforcement was scheduled to begin 
August 1, but several major food chains 
asked for a delay, and a decision on en- 
forcement powers. State consumer protec- 
tion commissioner Barbara Dunn in turn 
appealed to the attorney general for a de- 
cision on the powers question. 

A planned suit by the Connecticut Daily 
Newspaper Association and the Connecti- 
cut Editorial Association is being withheld 
pending the outcome of the stores’ ac- 
tion. 

Although the law was originally passed 
in 1971, until recently the unit price was 
required only in in-store advertising. But 
the August 1 rule would have required the 
unit price in all advertising, broadcast 
and print. 

Some chain stores removed food ads 
from Connecticut papers as the August 1 
deadline arrived. Richard Diamond, pub- 
lisher of the weekly Trumbull Times said 
he felt “some stores” might use the new 
requirement “as an excuse” to lift ads in 
weekly papers. 

Diamond said using unit prices in ads 
“Hecomes an expensive proposition,” and 
that some stores might conclude in light 
of the cost that weeklies are the “most 
marginal” ad outlet. 

Consumer protection department coun- 
sel Robert Sills said he had heard of two 
weeklies that would be forced to close if 
food store ads were withdrawn. 

Unit price rules exist in other states, 
but Connecticut is the first state to re- 
quire use of the price in all out-of-store 
advertising. The unit price is the price of 
an item expressed in a measure, such as 
per pound or per quart. The shopper then 
uses the unit price to compare the price of 
each item to the unit price. 

Under terms of the law, a fine of $500 
per item would be established for each 
item advertised without the unit price. 
The fine would then be multiplied by the 
number of days the ad ran. 

* * * 


Canadian ad bureau 

Jean Dion has been named general man- 
ager of the recently formed Advertising 
Bureau of Canadian Dailies, and the 
ABCD has begun preparation of fall sales 
program. 

Dion came to the ABCD with a back- 
ground in marketing, sales and media. He 
most recently was with Nissan Corp., and 
had been with the French version of Mac- 
Lean’s magazine. 

The ABCD, which at present has no 
direct link with the Newspaper advertis- 
ing Bureau, was established in March, 
1973. A steering committee had been 
formed in October, 1972 to oversee the 
development of the separate sales and 
marketing division. 

Dick Thompson of the ABCD said it 
was felt the ad bureau could operate more 
effectively outside of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Association framework. 
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The ABCD has at present a total of 64 
members out of Canada’s 106 dailies, ac- 
cording to Thompson. R. S. Malone, chair- 
man of the ABCD and president and pub- 
lisher of the Winnipeg (Man.) Free 
Press, said the ABCD hoped to have “all 
Canadian newspapers” enrolled by the end 
of the year. 

Malone said a separate Canadian effort 
was necessary because much of the mater- 
ial prepared for Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau members is “not geared to the 
Canadian market.” 

Malone commended many of the Bu- 
reau’s research ideas, however, calling 
them “excellent.” 

Bureau president Jack Kauffman said 
at present there is “no direct point of 
contact” between the Bureau and the 
ABCD. Kauffman said the Bureau worked 
closely with the 10-member Metro Market 
Newspapers group. 

Metro is made up of some of the largest 
papers in Canada, and was founded by 8 
papers in 1970. This year, the number was 
expanded to include the Ottawa Citizen 
and the Winnipeg Tribune. 

All Metro Market papers are Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau members. The 8 
original members of the group are: To- 
ronto Star; Montreal Star; Kitchner- 
Waterloo (Ont.) Record; Edmonton 
(Alta.) Journal; Calgary (Alta.) Herald; 
London (Ont.) Free Press; Hamilton 
(Ont.) Spectator; and the Windsor 
(Ont.) Star. 


* * * 


$1.4 milion ad campaign 

GTE Sylvania has prepared a 14-week 
newspaper ad campaign, at a total cost of 
$1.4 to 1.5 million. The ads will appear in 
109 dailies, introducing self-adjusting tel- 
evision sets. 

The 800-line b&w ads can be supported 
by “our normal dealer and distributor co- 
operative advertising programs,’ ac- 
cording to Sylvania marketing vicepres- 
ident Robert O’Neill. 

A Sylvania spokesman emphasized, 
however, that the new $1.4 million cam- 
paign is “entirely separate from our co-op 
plans.” 
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Business seminar 


The Wharton Seminar for Business 
Writers will be held at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, October 1-3. 

It will be sponsored by the school, the 
Society of American Business Writers, 
and National Conference of Editorial 
Writers. Reporters and editorial writers 
specializing in business, finance, commerce 
and/or management may attend. Members 
of the SABW or NCEW may attend or 
send fulltime staff members. 

The program will include discussion and 
lectures on financial reports, finance, and 
economic forecasting. At last count, only 
five openings remain. 

Contact William Alrich, Wharton News 
Officer, U. of Pa., Room 517, Franklin 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


First half ad income 
is up 9.6% over 1972 


Advertising revenues of daily newspa- 
pers increased by 7.6% in June and were 
up by 9.6% for the first six months of 
1973, according to the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, Inc. Through June, they 
were running at a $7.8-billion annual 
rate. 

These estimates by the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau are based on measure- 
ments by Media Records, Inc. of newspa- 
per advertising linage in 64 cities. 

Retail advertising, the largest classifi- 
cation, gained 4.1% in June and was up by 
6.9% for the first six months. It is run- 
ning at a $4.1-billion annual rate. 

Classified advertising gained 18.2% in 
June and is ahead 19.1% for the six 
months. It is running at a 2.1-billion an- 
nual rate. 

National advertising was up in June by 
0.7% and in the first half of the year by 
2.4%. National is running at a $1.1-billion 
annual rate. 


Metro prepares supp 


as beauty $ expands 


“The Beauty Picture,” a 12-page sup- 
plement created by Metro Associated Serv- 
ices for its members, will shortly be dis- 
tributed. The section contains material 
that can be used as the basis for local 
advertiser tie-ins. 

In announcing release of the section, 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau re- 
ports Department of Commerce estimates 
call for a 6 percent increase in beauty 
salon receipts for 1978, and a 6 percent 
increase for the rest of the decade. 

By 1980, this would mean receipts of 
$5.5 billion. The NAB also reports that the 
growth in the beauty market will have an 
affect on newspapers as more home beauty 
care products are advertised. 

® 


New ad titles 


Lionel C. Mohr, director of marketing 
for Toronto Star Ltd., announces the fol- 
lowing major appointments: Norman R. 
Kirk was promoted to advertising director 
of the Toronto Star. His responsibilities 
will encompass the direction and adminis- 
tration of the national, retail, travel and 
classified advertising divisions; William 
O. Clark, national advertising sales man- 
ager, was appointed retail advertising 
sales manager; Edward F. Hudson, assis- 
tant national advertising sales manager, 
named national advertising sales man- 
ager. 
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Detroit reps elect 


Kavin McGarry, National Observer, 
was elected president of the Detroit Chap- 
ter of the American Association of News- 
paper Representatives for 1973-74. Ken 
Swaim, Detroit Free Press, was elected 
vicepresident, and Bill Norton, New York 
News, secretary; Jerry Brown, Metro 
Sunday Newspapers, treasurer. 
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Hendrix has introduced 
the first low-cost 
full-capability OCR device ...... OCR I 


Recognition Editing 
OCR 1 reads the typeface specifically OCR 1 allows typists to delete 
designed for high accuracy optical characters in standard typewriter 
character recognition. It’s called OCR A fashion. Post typewriter editing 


and it may eventually be the standard for 
allscanning. It’s easy for human beings to 
read (there's no bar code to confuse the 
eye) and especially easy for machines to 
read. Thus you can turn an electric 
typewriter into an input device in 
nothing flat. 


allows for the use of pen mark 
deletion of characters or words. 
And of course typesetting 
command information may be 
input with simple meaning- 
oriented alphanumerics, 


Output 
Alternatives 
OCR machines often stand alone, but 
they are more effective when working in 
systems. Thus Hendrix offers you several 

output alternatives. You can hook your 
OCR 1 to high or medium speed paper 
tape punches or on-line to one of the 
Hendrix modular video editing systems. 
In fact when connected to the Series 6100 
Micro Publishing System the whole 
package sells for less than $35,900, and 
that includes a computer and editing 
terminal. That's less than the price of 
most OCR machines alone. 


Speed 

When deadline time arrives 
you want to be able to get 
every last piece of 
information into typeina 
hurry. The Hendrix OCR 1 
has a rated speed of 150 
characters per second. That's 


also 1,500 words per 

minute or 300 
newspaper lines per 

minute. And OCR 1 
skips over white 
space even faster so 
that there's no time 
loss forshorttakes. = 
Any way you 
measure it, OCR 1 is 
the fastest reading 
machineavailable | 

today. a | 


Paper Requirements 

OCR 1 uses standard 8% x 11 
inch white paper. There are 
no restrictions on page 
preparation, no special 
proceedures that your people 
might forget. 


Accuracy 
OCR 1 has an assured 
accuracy rate of not 


more than one reading 
error in 10,000 


characters. 
Cost 


Effectiveness 

OCR 1 is the lowest cost, highest speed full purpose OCR 

device available today. Prices begin at $14,500 and the 1 4 5 0 0 
number of options you need to get a fully operational p 


system is very low. Plus OCR 1 is made to interface to the 
entire line of Hendrix publishing systems. 


Oy Hendrix Electronics, Inc. 


645 Harvey Road Manchester, N.H. 03103 (603) 669-9050 
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Joun A. JONES, Sunday editor of the 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle 
since December—named managing editor. 
Tom Hopcer, executive editor, while con- 
tinuing to oversee news operations and 
policies, will devote more time to the news- 
paper’s circulation area in Upper East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina. 


* * * 
JOYCE GABRIEL, women’s editor of the 
Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Daily Argus— 


named special sections editor of the West- 
chester Rockland Newspapers, New York. 
* * * 

Harry F. STAcKS, editor of the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Intelligencer-Journal—retires 
September 1 after 16 years. 

THOMAS O’DONNELL, former feature 
writer for the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has joined the city staff of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 

* * * 

WILLIAM E. DEIBLER, city editor of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, was named as- 
sistant managing editor; Don C. CLIp- 
PINGER, assistant city editor for the Phila- 


(Advertisement) 
Announcement 
TORONTO STAR LIMITED 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


James F. Robinson Frank G. Argue 


Frank D. Taylor, Circulation Di- 
rector, Toronto Star Limited, is 


pleased to announce the following 
management promotions in the Circu- 
lation and Delivery Garage Depart- 
ments. 

James F. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed Circulation Manager. Mr. 


Robinson worked for many years on 
general sales in the Circulation De- 
partment. For nearly three years, he 
played a very important role in 
the reorganization of the Delivery 
Department as Executive Assistant 
Superintendent. He returned to the 
Circulation Department in 1971 as 
Administration and Distribution Man- 
ager. He brings to his new position 
a great many years of distribution 
and circulation experience. 

Frank G. Argue has been appointed 
Superintendent of Automotive Trans- 
portation with complete responsibility 
for the Delivery Garage operation. 
Mr. Argue joined The Star in 1947 
as Circulation Representative and 
held several senior positions in that 
Department before transferring to 
Delivery Garage in 1971 as Executive 
Assistant. He brings to his new posi- 
tion a solid background of not only 
circulation distribution but a thor- 
ough knowledge of fleet operations. 


! 
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Speer 


Knox-Peeples 


BRIAN KNOX-PEEPLES, president of In- 
ternational Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation-Europe—appointed group market- 
ing director of United Newspapers Ltd., 
London, England, publishers of 9 daily 
and 35 provincial weekly newspapers. 

* * * 


ROBERT SPEER, manager of corporate ac- 
counting for Harte Hanks Newspapers, 
Inc., San Antonio, was appointed account- 
ing coordinator of the San Diego suburban 
newspapers division of Harte-Hanks, and 
business manager, Sentinel newspapers; 
CueET ACHORD, project manager in the 
Harte-Hanks system and engineering sec- 
tion and a production executive for Copley 
Newspapers in both the Sacramento and 
Monrovia newspapers, was named general 
manager at Publishers’ Offset, San Diego. 

* * * 


SHARON ANNE FEASTER, secretary of 
the Times Publishing Corp., Union, S.C., 
and a reporter for the Charleston (S.C.) 
News and Courier—named business man- 
ager of the Union (S.C.) Daily Times. 


* * * 


WILLIAM C. TREMBLAY, city editor of 
the Detroit News, was promoted to assist- 
ant managing editor; DENNIS SHERE, 
night city editor, succeeds Tremblay as 
city editor. 

* * * 


JOHN W. KOESSLER JR. has been elected 
president of Greater Buffalo Press Inc., 
succeeding KENNETH L. KOESSLER, who 
has retired and moved up to chairman of 
the board. PAUL J. KOESSLER was elected 
executive vicepresident. In other action by 
the board, the following positions were 
filled: Prrer A. VocT—vicepresident in 
charge of sales; JOSEPH _KLAUSMAN—vice- 
president in charge of printing operations; 
and JOSEPH T. CLINTON—vicepresident in 
charge of southern operations. 


SERVICE 


150 Broadway, New York, N.Y.10038 


Ropert L. SHAW, Little Rock, Ark. AP 
correspondent—named Memphis AP cor- 
respondent, succeeding RANDY SCHMID, 
who was transferred to the AP Washing- 
ton bureau. 

* * * 

O. B. AUGUSTSON, editor of the editorial 
page of the Willmar (Minn.) West Cen- 
tral Tribune, was recently named one of 
Kandiyohi County’s Outstanding Senior 
Citizen’s during the special Senior Citi- 
zens Day program at the Kandiyohi 
County Fair in Willmar. 

* * * 

RONNY CAMPBELL—appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Sulphur Springs 
(Tex.) News-Telegram. 

* * * 

Epwarp A. ENGEL, executive vicepresi- 
dent, finance and administration with 
F. E. Compton Co., Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the Chicago Tribune Co., as 
chief financial officer. 

* * * 

JoHN D. O’MarA, advertising director 
of the Anniston (Ala.) Star—named di- 
rector of marketing; ALBERT HEARD, fore- 
man of the composing room—named gen- 
eral foreman. 

* * * 

BILL ADAMS, former EDITOR & Pus- 
LISHER associate editor, has joined the 
Corrales (N.M.) Mid-Valley Observer as 
editor. 

* * * 

CHARLES R. WERLE, a former sports 
writer for the Milwaukee Journal, and 
public relations manager for the Deltona 
Corp., Miami, was promoted to director 
of public relations. 

* * * 

JACK SCHAEFFER, who has combined his 
commercial photography business and his 
work as a photographer for the Tucson 
Arizona Daily Star, was named chief pho- 
tographer for the newspaper; VIRGINIA 
HopcE, editor of the lifestyle section, was 
promoted to news editor/features; Bar- 
BARA SCHULER, succeeds Hodge as editor 
of the lifestyle section. 


Padilla 


Schultz 


WILLIAM R. SCHULTZ, managing editor 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer Jour- 
nal, will become editor on September 1, 
succeeding Harry F. Stacks, who retires 
as editor on that date. 

* * * 


EDWARD R. PADILLA, assistant to the 
publisher and operations director of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union—appointed 
general manager. 
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in the news 


Four promotions on the news staff of 
the West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local News 
were announced: Ropert M. SHOEMAKER, 
from news editor to managing editor; 
Davip M. Barry, from city editor to news 
editor; HANNAH AIZUPITIS, from makeup 
editor to county editor; SHIRLEY MaAc- 
AULEY, from special assignment reporter 
to the newly-created position of editorial 
page assistant. 


Haraburda 


Langman 


The following staff changes were re- 
cently announced by Philadelphia News- 
papers, Inc., publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Philadelphia Daily News: 

WILLIAM STEGALL, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Inquirer and the 
News, was promoted to assistant circula- 
tion director; 


Jor HaARABURDA, circulation manager of 
the Willingboro (N.J.) Burlington County 
Times, was named suburban circulation 
manager for PNI; 


Gary Ostrom, who was head of public 
service promotion at the Miami Herald, 
was named circulation marketing man- 
ager for PNI; 


James H. Ritcuis, national advertising 
sales manager for PNI, was named retail 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Daily News; 

Jerry PoLk, assistant general foreman 
in the composing room of the Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal, was named an as- 
sistant production manager for the In- 
quirer and the Daily News; 

WILLIAM LANGMAN, a production man- 
ager for Dow-Jones Co., was named an as- 
sistant production manager for the In- 
quirer and the Daily News. 

* * * 

JouN W. Wuite, assistant circulation 
manager of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star— 
promoted to circulation manager, succeed- 
ing J. Ropert O’DONNELL, who will serve 
as circulation consultant until his retire- 
ment in 1974. 

* * * 

Ken Brusic, a member of the Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera news staff—named 
county editor. 


RoBeRT TRAMMELL, sports editor and 
general assignment editor of the Sem- 
inole (Okla.) Daily News—promoted to 
news editor, succeeding Mikk BARBER— 
resigned. 

* * * 

KENNETH M. PIERCE, senior editor of 
Saturday Review magazine, San Fran- 
cisco—appointed managing editor of the 
Columbia Journalism Review, succeeding 
ALFRED BALK, who resigned to write and 
work as a consultant in the mass com- 
munications field. 

* * * 

RoBerT BLAKE, editor of the Canfield 
(Ohio) Cowrier has resigned to devote full 
time to the position of executive director 
of the Half Mile Dirt Track Racing Ex- 
hibition Association of Columbiana, Ohio. 
peice aoe 

DrE CAIN, who worked in the women’s 
department of the Columbia (Mo.) Mis- 
sourian—named women’s editor of the 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, succeeding ALEX 
DANCY—retired. 

Rosert J. ENNIS, managing editor of 
the St. John’s (Nfld.) Telegram, has ac- 
cepted the position of executive assistant 
to the president of Churchill Falls Labra- 
dor Corp., Montreal, effective early in 
Sept. 

Dick HAYES, who has worked in news- 
paper advertising sales in Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, was appointed classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Oxnard (Calif.) Press- 
Courier. 

RICHARD CARELLI, staff member of the 
Huntington (W.Va.) AP bureau—pro- 
moted to day editor of the Miami AP 
bureau. 

RayMOND N. BuRNETT, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette—appointed business manager. 

JoHN P. McGorr, president of Panax 
Corp.—elected chairman of the board of 
the Michigan State Chamber of Commerce. 


CARL GREENBERG, who is retiring after 
11 years of reporting on local and na- 
tional political affairs for the Los Angeles 
Times and more than 47 years in the 
newspaper profession—honored August 
14 by over 1,000 of California’s politicians 
and news media at a testimonial dinner 
sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi. 


John A. Path. Jo. 
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Delta is an air line 
run by professionals. 
Like Nancy Palmer, 
Reservationist. 

She knows all 
about schedules, fares, 
ticketing and routing. 

She can quote you 
175,000 fares~all 
computer accurate. 
She knows the 
shortest route to 
where you’re going. 
She knows the most 
convenient flight for 
your plans. She 
knows the lowest fare 
for your flight. 

When she makes 
your reservation, 
she doesn’t just use 
her computer. 

She uses her head. 

Delta is ready 
when you are. 


Delta's Wide-Ride™ DC-10 
gives ‘comfort” a whole new 
meaning. Two-by-two seats In 
both Tourist and First Class 
Now Delta has the 747, the 
727-200 andthe DC-10 inits 
Wide-Ride fleet 
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1973 
May linage 


The following linage tabulations have 
been compiled by Media Records, Inc., 
for the exclusive publication by Editor 
& Publisher. They may not be reprinted 
or published in any form without explicit 
permission from Media Records, Inc. 
NOTE: Newspapers marked with code be- 
low include advertising in Parade., Family 
Weekly or Weekend Magazine approxi- 
mate linage as follows: 

*Parade—44 147 lines 
tFamily Weekly—52,068 lines 


1973 1972 

AKRON, OHIO 
Beacon Journal-e ..... 3,298,106 3,503,835 
*Beacon Journal-S . 1,285,819 1,258,129 
Grand Total ........ 4,583,925 4,761,964 


NOTE: Part-run advert’sing—Beacon Jour- 
nal-e This year 3,298,106 includes 18,240 
Lines; Last year 3,503,835 includes 33,760 
Lines. 

Beacon Journal-S This year 1,285,819 in- 
cludes 13,680 Lines; Last year 1,258,129 
includes 39,000 Lines. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Knickerbocker News- 


Union Star-e 1,745,045 
Times Union-m ... 1,695,514 
*Times Union-S 890,059 

Grand Tofal ........ 4,613,218 4,330,618 

ATLANTA, GA. 
Constitution-m ........ 4,357,465 3,985,212 
RIOUMMG =O) Wier ciatcietsis ect ie 4,832,780 4,566,610 
Journal & 

Constitution-S ...... 2,021,083 1,745,178 

Grand Total ........ 11,211,328 10,297,000 
NOTE; Part-run advertising—Journal-e This 

year 4,832.780 includes 189,546 lines; 

last year 4,566,610 includes 204,193 lines. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

*News American-S .... 821,507 809,851 
News American-e . 1,794,676 1,641,622 
SUITE estes lo fesse Sian ieia 1,937.019 1,722,468 
SUNG insert ose". 2,823,422 2,465,271 
Uris Suez ents ets ksisas"s 1,844,876 1,714,839 

Grand Total ........ 9,221,500 8,354,051 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—News Amer- 
ican-S This year 821,507 includes 64,418 
pass: last year 809,851 includes 85,530 
ines 
News American-e This year 1,794,676 in- 
cludes 28500 lines; last year 1,641,622 
includes 66,900 lines, 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Advocate (see note) .. 2,842,654 2,571,469 


*Advocate-S .......... 778 594 683,294 
Grand Total ........ 3,621,248 3,254,763 
NOTE: Advocate-m and State Times-e 


sold in combination; linage of one edi- 
tion, Advocate-m is shown. 


BERGEN COUNTY, N.J. 


Recordca teenie) iii <i e« 2,938,359 2,856,609 

REGONG =O eter setaies vtelerare 1,040,664 837,745 
Grand Total ........ 3.979.023 3,694,354 
NOTE: Record-e published 5 days a 
week only, 

NOTE: Part: run advertising—Record-e This 
year 2,938,359 includes 336.309 lines: last 
year 2,856,609 includes 329,858 lines. 
Record-S This year 1,040,664 includes 
127,440 lines. 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 

HICEEON Raho Anseenenees 1,930.306 1,823,208 

SP BRESSeS eas srasccia sere 474,587 475,843 
Grand! Total <.....%... 2,404,893 2,299,051 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Post Herald-m ........ 1,676,366 1,675,223 

INGWS6 2008 soos ais cia nate 2,918,924 2,796.05! 

BINGWS- Soi restec saistiiela« hele 1,150,785 1,047,567 
Grand Total ........ 5,746,075 5,518 841 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—News-e This 


year 2,918,924 includes 96,625 lines; last 
year 2,796,051 includes 87,168 lines. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Herald American-d ... 1,422,134 
Herald Advertiser-S .. 1,058,526 
Record American-d ... 904,520 
Advertiser-S  .......... 578,700 
Globe-e .. 2,033,558 1,969,888 
Globe-m .. 2,543,689 2,367,056 
*Globe-S 2,200,111 2,008,459 
Herald Traveler-m 1,331,870 
30 


1973 1972 


Herald Traveler-S 842,762 


Grand Total 9,258,018 10,003,255 

NOTE: Record American-Advertiser ac- 
quired Herald Traveler. Last publica- 
tions Herald Traveler-morning, June 17, 
Sunday edition June 18, 1972, Thereafter 
Record American-daily became Record 
American & Herald Traveler-daily, and 
Adyertiser-Sunday became Herald Trav- 
eler & Advertiser-Sunday. Effective Janu- 
ary |. 1973 above newspapers changed 
names to read: Herald American Daily 
and Herald Advertiser atnday 


NOTE: Globe Evening published 5 days a 
week only. 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Advert'ser-S 


last year 578,700 includes 237,164 lines. 
Globe-S last year 2,008,459 includes 150,- 
240 lines. 

Herald Advertiser-S this year 1,058,526 
includes 328,991 lines. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Courier Express-e ..... 1,154,839 1,148,744 
*Courier Express-S .... 1,199,047 1,113,811 
News=e) assaenre tern 3,806,477 3,592,679 

Grand: Total) -cee.2-. 6,160,363 5,855,234 


NOTE: Part-run advert’sing—Courier Ex- 
pecs this year 1,154,839 includes 7,323 
ines. 


News-e this year 3,806,477 includes 124,- 
304 lines; last year 3,592,679 includes 

139,860 lines. 

CAMDEN, N.J. 
Courier Post-e ........ 3,073,872 3,017,600 
CHARLOTTE, N.C, 

News-6)p35 Atienmwarece 2.385,710 2,281,558 
Observer-m .......... 3,020,492 2,785.507 
*Obsenyer-aeen seer 1,090,194 932,439 

Grand Total ........ 6,497,396 5,999,504 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Observer-m 


..this year 3,020,492 includes 21,685 lines; 
last year 2,785,507 includes 19,492 lines. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Enquiret-m) giessene- re 3,499,379 3,144,963 
Enquifer=S: tices sceneee 1,785,697 1,443,797 
Post & Times Star-e .. 3,021,378 2,885,106 

Grand Total! ........ 8,306,454 7,473,866 
NOTE: Post & Times Star-e last year 


2,885,105 includes 4,480 lines of part run 
advertising. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plain Dealer-m ........ 3,261,384 2,918,353 
Plain Dealer-S ........ 1,777,954 1,512 683 
Pressn6k tivateeunetearane 3,209,873 3,193.947 

Grand Total ........ 8,249,211 7,624,983 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Plain Deal- 


er--m this year 3,261,384 includes 114,685 
lines; last year 2,918,353 includes 131,423 


lines. 

Plain Dealer-S_ this 1,777,954 in- 
cludes 44.978 lines; 1,512,683 
includes 38,930 lines. 


Press-e this year 3,209,873 includes 419,- 


year 
last year 


76| lines; last year 3,193,947 includes 
526,810 lines. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dispatch-e meneernecinte 3,797,668 3.431,388 
Dispatch=S) eecnaeeeares 1,976,356 1,736,785 
Citizen Journal-m ..... 1,349,890 1,249,743 
Grand Total ........ 7,123,914 6,417,916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
News-m) cance alientsies 4.293.595 3,992,475 
News:Sit aiicescaxe . 1,558,672 1,436.551 
Times Herald-e 4,178,110 4,135,983 
*Times Herald-S 1,672,790 1,582,700 
Grand Total 20.25. 14,703,167 11,417,709 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—News-m th’s 
year 4,293,595 includes 56,016 lines; last 
year 3,992,475 includes 115,200 lines. 
News-S this year 1,558,672 includes 74,802 
lines; last year 1,436,551] includes 71,536 


lines 
Times Herald-e this year 4,178.110 in- 
cludes 136.342 lines; last year 4,135,983 


includes 208,024 lines. 


Times Herald-S this year 1,672,790 in- 
cludes 36,400 lines; last year 1,582,709 
includes 42,240 lines. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Journal-Herald-m 2 874,763 2,734,627 
News-@> sities escnsidemiae 3,197,243 2,823,722 
PN@WS#S.o Gj stecees meee 933,842 915,650 

Grand Total ........ 7,005 848 6,473,999 


NOTE: News-e this year 3,197,243 includes 
83,029 lines of part-run advertising. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Rocky Mt. News-m .. 3,938,734 3,624,166 
*Rocky Mt. News-S ..... 784,178 679,959 
. 4,428,642 4,153,622 
1,690,794 1,558,026 


DEHOCAo 10,842,348 10,015,773 


1973 1972 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Post-e this 

year 4,428,642 includes 185,336 lines; last 
year 4,153, 622 includes 183, 696 lines. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Free Press-m .......... 2,287,144 1,981,250 
Free Press-S ... 781,358 $53,792 
News-e ....... . 3,793,825 3,362,042 
*NewsaS St mectiteienae 6 1,658,745 1,578,385 

Grandstotalie-. 26m. 8,521,072 7,575,469 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Free Press-m 
this year 2,287,144 includes 316,869 lines; 
last year 1,981, 250 includes 90,396 lines. 
Free Press-S_ this year 781,358 includes 


176,193 lines; last year 653,792 includes 
53,247 lines. 
News-e this year 3,793,825 includes 398,- 
405 lines; last year 3,362,042 includes 
282,157 lines. 
News-S this year 1,658,745 includes 177,- 
852 lines; last year 1,578,385 includes 
120,040 lines. 
ERIE, PA. 
Times (see note) ...... 2,026,398 1,731,111 
*Times News-S ........ 679,710 655,464 


Grand Total 2,706,108 2,386,575 

NOTE: News-m and Times-e sold in com- 
bination; linage of one edition, Times-e 
is shown. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA 


Neéws-670-7 Stacttras ctaitis 4,410,427 4,016 930 
*News-S . 1,456,543 1,345,211 
News-Sat. ....... . 978,607 748.992 

Grand Total 6,845,577 6,111,133 


NOTE: News-e ‘published 5 days a week 
only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—News-e this 
year 4,410,427 includes 119,920 lines; last 
year 4016, '930 includes 105 547 lines. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Journal Gazette-m .... 1,818,594 1,795,297 
*Journal Gazette-S 666,977 628,191 
News Sentinel-e ...... 2,535,339 2,399,575 
Grand Total ........ 5,020,910 4,823,063 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Star Telegram-m ..... 2,407,540 2,324,536 
Star Telegram-e 3,300,644 3,285,938 
*Star Telegram-S . . 1,237,520 1,176,761 
Presss@ srr cciraremts ckcarssse 350,521 429,101 
Press-Siuter anne vunincteuns 202,582 176,331 
Grand Total ........ 7,498,807 7,392,667 


NOTE: Press-e published 5 days a week 
only. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


Bee-e! is. amaeNt saat 2,414,848 2,020 321 
BGO). scceirente venereal 801,211 699,774 

Grand Total! <......0. 3,216,059 2,720,095 

RTE ORD: CONN. 

Courant-m i . 2,989,291 2,534,018 
*Courant-S «.. 1.474,949 1,394,684 
Mimes-@h 9) ejseietars . 1,903,490 2,180,757 
TTimes:S era cnemersrnecr 484,513 401,662 

Grand Total ........ 6,852,243 6,511,121 
NOTE: Part-run advertising — Courant-S 


this year 1,474,949 includes 204,680 lines; 
last year 1,394,684 includes 169.140 lines. 
Times-e last year 2,180,757 includes 57,- 
600 lines. 

Times-S this year 474,513 includes 70,400 
lines; last year 401,162 includes 53,100 
lines. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Advertiser-m .......... 2,769,428 2,596,481 
Star Bulletin-e ........ 3,012,047 2,744,589 
*Star Bulletin & 

Advertiser-S ........ 960,310 851,646 

Grand Total ........ 6,741,785 6,192,716 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Chronicle-e oo. 0.,...5.- 5,221,956 4,852,106 
Chronicle-S: J...... . 2,134,318 2,020,413 
Postsmiea massa - 4,549,423 4,214,085 
POst-Siecc Gace senicune 1,539,693 1,343,891 

Grand Total ........ 13,445,390 12,430,495 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Chronicle-e 


this year 5,221,956 includes 636,263 lines; 
last year 4,852,106 includes 584,797 lines. 
Chronicle-S this year 2,134,318 includes 


112,374 lines; last year 2,020,413 includes 
108,672 lines. 
Post-m this vear 4,549,423 includes 500,- 
260 lines; last year 4,214,085 includes 
394,884 lines, 
Post-S this year 1,539,693 includes 124,- 
468 lines; last year 1,343,891 includes 
155,256 lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
2,861,127 2,943,039 
3,194,230 2,905,607 
1,607,313 1,449,000 
Grand Total ........ 7,662,670 7,297,646 


1973 1972 
Ks JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ! 
Times Union-m 3,357,089 3,081,635 
Times Union-S 1,104,484 885,120 
Journal=@> een aoe 1,996,303 1,801,158 
6,457,876 5,767,913 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2,831,065 2,629,849 
1,912,715 1,847,143 
1,411,173 1,289,715 
Grand Total ........ 6,154,953 5,766,707 
NOTE:  Part-run advertising—Star-e this 
year 1,912,715 includes 208,756 lines; last 
year 1,847,143 includes 123,166 lines. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Arkansas Gazette-m .. 1,834,410 1,790,736 
*Arkansas Gazette-S .. 668,969 602,299 
Arkansas Democrat-e . 1,012,479 932,100 
+Arkansas Democrat-S 328,590 331,622 
Grand Total ........ 3,844,448 3,656,757 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Press Telegram 
(see note) .......... 2,785,608 2,892,658 
*Independent 
Press Telegram-S .... 784,661 882,350 
Grand Total 3,570,269 3,775,008 


NOTE: Press Telegram-e and Independent- 
m—Sold in combination; linage of one 
edition, Press Telegram-e is shown. 
NOTE. Part-run advert sing—Press Tele- 
gram-e this year 2,785,608 includes 418,- 
007 lines; last year 2,892,658 includes 
423,441 lines. 

Independent Press Telegram-S last year 
882,350 includes 45,000 lines. 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Newsday-e ..........05 3,874,399 3,276,810 
Newsday-S_........... 773,124 739,547 
Grand Total ........ 4,647,523 4,016,357 


NOTE: Part-run advertising — Newsday-e 
this year 3.874.399 includes 694,445 lines; 
last year 3,276,810 includes 636,248 lines. 


Newsday-S this year 773,124 includes 
58,215 lines; last year 739,547 includes 

85,113 lines. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Uline) Bosopoadorsoad 6,850,840 6,244,032 
Ul CES 6 ensconeonedna 3,510,298 3,191,880 
Herald Examiner-e ... 1,082,463 982,004 
Herald Examiner-S 340,466 348,874 


Grand Total ....... 11,784,067 10,766,790 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-m_ this 


year 6,850,840 includes 1,621,639 lines; 
ae year 6,244,032 includes 1,168,217 
ines. 

Times-S_ this year 3,510,298 includes 
1,257,494 lines; Last year 3,191,880 in- 
cludes 1,158,273 lines. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

SUGEC)  Looatondas deconor 1,238,802 1,205,381 

TL SUN=S amlsiieatclasicleniaccies 658,095 569,086 
Grand Total ....... 1,896,897 1,774,467 

MACON, GA. 

Telegraph-m .......... 1,342,293 1,268,804 

IN@WS=6 fientaave isis ote sictetels 1,379,544 1,295,828 

*Telegraph & News-S 493,063 453,492 
Grand Total ....... 3,214,900 3,018,124 

MANCHESTER, N.H. 

Union Leader-d .,.... 1,450,458 1,408,732 

~New Hampshire 
Nows:Si Segisiiscdsatens 454,436 407,623 
Grand Total ....... 1,904,894 1,816,355 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Commercial Appeal-m 2,893,557 2,760,544 

Commercial Appeal-S 1,080,373 1,028,439 

Press Scimitar-e ...... 2,206,159 2,009,863 
Grand Total ....... 6,180,089 5,798,846 

NOTE: Part-run advertising — Press 


Scimitar-e this year 2,206,159 includes 
118,581 lines; Last year ‘2,009,863 in- 
cludes 95,571 lines. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Herald-mimemcecs see 5,955,209 5 563,938 
Herald-S +ee+ 2,560,076 2,091,017 
News-e 2,986,597 2,487,206 

Grand Total ........ 11,501,882 10,142,161 
NOTE:  Part-run advertising — Herald-m 


this year 5,955,209 includes 264,550 lines; 
Last year 5, 563, 938 includes 185, 688 lines. 

Herald-S this year 2,560,076 includes 
111,908 lines; Last year 2,091,017  in- 
cludes 47,464 lines. 

News-e this year 2,986,597 includes 55,440 
lines; Last year 2,487,206 includes 
139,958 lines. 
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Now Availabie! 


Over 70 EXCLUSIVE features and tables 
to help you get all the answers you need 
for your newspaper planning and buying. 


UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 
ADI TABLES 

Circulation breakdowns within each ADI for total 

U. S., home county, metro area, non-metro counties, 

and total TV market area for daily, Sunday, week- 

end and all day (total TV market area). 

e ADI penetration and cost tables giving cumulative 
penetration and cost figures for all newspapers based 
in the top 100 ADIs. 

e Open line rates for every newspaper and newspaper 
group, daily and Sunday, as of 6/12/73. 


e ADIs ranked by leading newspaper penetration. 


UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 


METRO ANALYSIS TABLES 
WHERE THE Demographic breakouts for women, men, teens and 
children in every metro. 
e Metro area composite ranking tables reporting rank- 
ANSWERS ings in all important market data categories: Popula- 
tion, Households, Food Sales, Consumer Spendable 
Income, etc. 
ARE UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 
ee0e COUNTY CIRCULATION 


ANALYSIS TABLES 
ni Demographic breakouts for women, men, teens and 
children for every county. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF 
U.S. NEWSPAPER RATES AND 
CIRCULATIONS 


e U.S. Summary of Newspaper Rates and Circulation 
Table giving the number, circulation and rates of all 
sia = pene S daily and Sunday newspapers in the U. S. by circula- 

a ——— tion groups and population groups and states. 
HENSPAEE ex e 53 ranking categories to aid in the evaluation of 
garesleson newspapers and markets — Daily, Sunday, 20% and 
anaes 50% penetration for population, households, food 

se sales, consumer spendable income, etc. 


All of these and more are in Newspaper Circulation 
Analysis 1973-74, to make it your most complete news- 
paper circulation reference source. 


\ Use NCA 1973-74 with SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data 
‘| . oF to make your planning and buying faster, 
° easier and more efficient. 


fe 
Newspaper Circulation Analysis 1973-74 
another vital publication from 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 
the national authority serving today’s media-buying function 


SALES OFFICES: SKOKIE 60076 (312) 966-8500 / NEW YORK 10022 (212) 935-7580 / LOS ANGELES 90010 (213) 383-4103 


re 


1973 1972 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Sentinel-m ............ 2,028,296 1,774,283 
Journal-e ... -.+ 4,234,473 3,979,173 
Journal-S ....... caner 2,035,010 1,883,903 
Grand Total ........ 8,297,779 7,637,359 
NOTE: Part-run advertising — Sentinel-m 


this year 2,028,296 includes 21,518 lines; 
Last year 1,774,283 includes 20,166 lines. 

Journal-e this year 4,234,473 includes 
21,518 lines; Last year 3,979,173 includes 
20,166 lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tribune-m «++ 2,407,492 2,283,812 
Tribune-S . 1,994,181 1,832,605 
STAI GUM Seats sick <sessisie's 3,775,583 3,537,942 

Grand otal \.3....:.:.): 8,177,256 7,654,359 
NOTE: Part-run advertising — Tribune-m 


this year 2,407,492 includes 45,075 lines; 
Last year 2,283,812 includes 62,227 lines. 
Tribune-S_ this year 1,994,181 includes 
12,288 lines; Last year 1,832,605 includes 
26,664 lines. 
Star-e this year 3,775,583 includes 581,647 


lines; Last year 3,537,942 includes 
585,026 lines. 
MODESTO, CALIF. 
COSTS REAPER «+ 1,792,913 1,480,364 
PIBOCT ON eek aciciane de maeiue.« 378,466 350,383 
Grand Total ........ 2,171,379 1,830,747 
NOTE: Bee-e published 5 days a week 
only. 
MUNCIE, IND. 
Press-e 1,429,067 
Star-m 1,331,268 
+Star-S 437,530 
Grand Total ........ 2,996,765 3,197,865 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Banner-e ....... janes 2,697,009 2,538,456 
Tennessean-m ... 2,662,880 2,507,868 
Tennessean-S 994,866 942,541 
Grand Total ........ 6,354,755 5,988,865 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times Picayune-m .... 3,737,184 3,689,598 
Times Picayun-S ...... 1,450,143 1,312,591 
States & Item-e ....... 2,375,958 2,121,357 
Grand Total ........ 7,563,285 7,123,546 
NOTE: Part-run advertising — Times 
Picayune-S this year 1,450,143 includes 


149,340 lines; Last year 1,312,591 includes 
100,440 lines. 
2,375,959 in- 


States & Item-e this year 


cludes 16,445 lines; Last year 2,121,357 
includes 20,789 lines. 


Times-m ...... erator cine 3,447,528 3,590,591 

+ 3,401,418 3,239,965 

«+» 2,659,539 2,537,045 

. 2,200,634 2,223,538 

1,247,888 1,256,553 

Srandmlotals 2: sc... 12,957,007 12,847,692 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-S this 

year 3,401,418 includes 37050. lines; 

Last year 3,239,965 includes 386,390 lines. 

News-m this year 2,659,539 includes 

1,025,989 lines; Last year 2,537,045 in- 
cludes 913,750 lines. 

News-S this year 2,200,634 includes 

1,425,017 lines; Last year 2,223,538 in- 


cludes 1,379,286 lines. 


NEWARK, N.J. 
Star Ledger-m ........ 3,288,643 2,515,305 


*Star Ledger-S .. « 1,891,142 1,489,275 
News-e ..... Jonaeccesed — 835,318 
Grand Total ........ 5,179,785 4,840,898 


NOTE: Part-run advertising Star Ledger-m 
this year 3,288,643 includes 58,047 lines; 
Last year 2,515,305 includes 36,314 lines. 

Star Ledger-S this year 1,891,142 includes 
98,309 lines; Last year 1,489,275 includes 
26,700 lines. 

Soke News ceased publication Aug. 31, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


Garzette-e ............ - 1,609,097 1,364,938 
FGazette-S .......... +. 522,145 464,892 
Grand Total ........ 2,131,242 1,829,830 


_ ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF, 
Register (See Note) .. 4,423,816 3,932,777 
7Register-S --.. 1,208,754 1,078,172 


Grand Total 5,632,570 5,010.949 
NOTE: Register-e and Register-m sold in 
combination; linage of one edition, 
Register-e is shown, 


ORLANDO, FLA, 


Sentinel Star-d ........ 4,171,832 —_ 
*Sentinel Star-S ....... 1,374,739 1,054,806 
Sentinel-m ......... — 3,074,723 
SUEGS en Soc Ose Tee — 2,949,377 

Grand Total ........ 5,546,571 7,078,906 
32 


1973 1972 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Sentinel-d this 
ear 4,171,832 includes. 492645 lines. 

Sentinel-m last year 3,074,723 includes 
380,874 lines. 

Star-e last year 2,949,377 includes 299,983 
lines. 

Sentinel Star-S this year 1,374,739 includes 
184,089 lines; Last year 1,054,806 includes 
166,692 lines. 

NOTE: Star-e ceased publication with the 
issue of Jan. 20, 1973; Sentinel-m be- 
came the Sentinel Star Daily effective 
Jan. 22, 1973. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bulletin-ela.snesemene 3,482,753 3,353,706 
“BulletineSi-ceastconee une 1,463,159 1,166,595 
[Nquitersmicss. case csare 2,625,774 2,411,531 
Inquiren-S) 245. oS eats 2,275,383 2,184,972 
News-efrsmnaenacantiienes 1,307,739 1,149,518 

Grand) Total) ........ 11,154,808 10,266,322 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Bulletin-e this 
year 3,482.753 includes 873,103 lines; 
Last year 3,353,706 includes 784,339 lines. 

Bulletin-S this year 1,463,159 includes 
573,616 lines; Last year 1,166,595 includes 
399,907 lines. 

Inquirer-m this year 2,625,774 includes 
292,556 lines; Last year 2,411,531 includes 
209,107 lines. 

Inquirer-S_ this year 2,275,383 includes 
504,066 lines; Last year 2,184,972 includes 
525,585 lines. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Republic-m ........... 4,956,941 4,307,076 
RepublicSutnt ees 1694.29! 1377 I} 
Garétie-o ges sera 4.959,905 4,338,780 

Grand Total ........ 11,611,137 10,023,007 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Post Gazette & 


Sun Telegraph-m ... 1,220,893 1,181,228 
Press-eft ie estiserniecnne 2,452,952 2,477,420 
*PressS Oo oasecuetie sons 1,534,355 1,453,995 

Grand Total ........ 5,208,200 5,112,643 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Press-e this 


year 2,452,952 includes 93,548 lines; last 
year 2,477,420 includes 19,200 lines. 

Press-S this year 1,534,355 includes 22,800 
lines; last year 1,453,995 includes 22,400 


lines. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Bulletinzemeerte secs as 2,409,653 2,326,052 
JOouTHal-mimeete ma tee eee 1,912,734 1,958,630 
JoUrnal-S eee ccna. sare 1,331,862 1,154,591 

Grand Total ........ 5,654,249 5,439,273 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Bulletin-e this 
year 2,409,653 includes 113,797 lines; last 
year 2,326,052 includes 57,600 lines. 
NOTE: Journal-m published 5 days a 
week only, effective Dec. 2, 1972. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
Patriot Ledger-e ...... 1,643,223 1,545,665 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Patr ot Ledg- 


er-e this year 1,643,223 includes 43,235 
lines; last year 1,545,665 includes 52,531 
lines. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Timessijs weenie 1,918,499 1,526,711 
THMeS:Sipsctncas mse 596,855 550,516 
World News-e ........ 1,942,501 1,599,257 
Grand Total) ferns. 4,457,855 3,676,484 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times-m_ this 
year 1,918,499 includes 123,763 lines. 
World News-e this year 1,942,50|  in- 
cludes 27,812 lines. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Democrat & 


Chronicle-m ........ 2,070,720 2,038,280 
Democrat & 

GhroniclesSi --ss.1su6 1,316,193 1,133,478 
Times Union-e ........ 2,476,635 2,343,707 

Grand Total ........ 5,863,548 5.515.465 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Democrat & 
Chonicle-S this year 1,316,193 includes 
21,518 lines; last year 1,133,478 includes 
19,490 lines. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 


3,082,773 2,768,022 

857,884 838,776 

2,014,719 1,525,623 

253,679 256,486 

6,209,055 5,388,907 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Globe Democrat-m ... 1,700,783 1,758,188 
Globe Democrat-we .. 575,680 661,411 
Post Dispatch-e ....... 2,729,563 2,682,320 
*Post Dispatch-S ...... 1,372,540 1,796,017 
Grand! Totall 2 i2-.4.. 6,378,566 6,897,936 


NOTE: Globe Democrat-m publ.shed 5 
days a week only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Globe Demo- 
crat-m this year 1,700,783 includes 1|98,- 


1973 1972 
466 lines; last year 1,758,188 includes 
207,528 lines. 
Globe Democrat-we this year 575,680 
includes 10,142 lines; last year 661,411 


includes 12,172 lines. 

Post Dispatch-e this year 2,729,563 in- 
cludes 170,990 lines; last year 2,682,320 
includes 185,178 lines. 
Post Dispatch-S last year 1,796,017 in- 
cludes 29,760 lines of part run adver- 
tising. 

NOTE: Post Dispatch-e did not publish 
May 5, 1973 due to str’ke conditions. In 
addition, the Sunday May 6 consisted 
only of selected sections, which were 
printed prior to strike date. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Independent-e ........ 2,862,051 2,432.697 
Times-m_ ........ ..+. 4,671,243 3,774,040 
MTUM@s295 nace eis hosel 1,634,520 1,320,265 

Grand Total 21.0... 9,167,814 7,527,002 


NOTE; Part-run advertising—Times-m_ this 
year 4,671,243 includes 899.203 lines; last 
year 3,774,040 includes 548,321 lines. 
Times-S this year 1,634,520 includes 318,- 


543 lines; last year 1,320,265 includes 
201,105 lines. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Express-miran oo roe are 2,635,018 2,442.08! 
+Express-News-S ...... 999,220 940,761 
Express-News-sat. ..... 434,448 367,037 
News-e i 2,353,191 
Light-e 2,906,811 
*Light-S 1,195,646 
Lightssati 225s asec co's 294,021 248 341 

Grand Total ........ 10,699,448 10,453,868 
NOTE: Express-m, News-e and Light-e 


published 5 days a week only. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
Sun (see note) 2,776,623 2,238,114 


SSUN=S igure sens 552,613 567,848 
Grand Total ........ 3,329,236 2,805,962 


NOTE: Sun-m and Telegram-e are sold in 
combination; linage of one edition, 
Sun-m is shown. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Sun-m_ this 
year 2,776,623 includes 85,197 lines; last 
year 2,238,114 includes 59,038 lines. 


Sun-S this year 552,613 includes 14,231 
lines; last year 567,848 includes 19,523 
lines. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Union-=mi coe eesinianis 3,237,235 2,894,082 
*Union-S .. 1,360,959 1,215,178 
Tribune-e 3,903,384 3,655,369 

Grand Total ........ 8,501,578 7,764,629 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Chronicle-m .. 2,298,621 2,187,789 
Examiner-e ........ .. 2,359,359 2,255,737 
Examiner & Chronicle-S |,058,989 989,999 

Grand Total ........ 5,716,969 5,433,525 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Mercinysny iss -cr ee ae 4,864,042 4,538,605 
News-e .......- .. 4,711,379 4,427,370 
*Mercury-News-S 1,346,074 1,193,690 
Grandinotallentncge: 10,921,495 10,159,665 
NOTE: Part-run advertising — Mercury-m 


this year 4,864,042 includes 187,950 lines; 
last year 4,538,605 includes 239,857 lines. 
News-e this year 4,711,379 includes 187,- 


957 lines; last year 4,427,370 includes 
239,857 lines. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Post Intelligencer-m .. 1,684,343 1,777,579 
*Post Intell.gencer-S .. 508,000 470,858 
Grand Total ........ 2,192,343 2,248,437 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Journal-e 3 -... 1,489,131 1,391,934 
Times-m .. 2,243,044 2,133,899 
Ch anomexeonescdas 844,723 749, S17 
Grand Total ........ 4,576,898 4,275,350 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Tintbunesey cence 2,034,941 1,987,463 
ATribunesSucc-ten anne 667,056 601,739 
Grand Total ........ 2,701,997 2,589,202 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Tribune-e this 
year 2,034,941 includes 29,222 lines. 
Tribune-S this year 667,056 includes 4l,- 
687 lines. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Spokesman Revyiew-m . 1,536,955 1,263,450 

*Spokesman Review-S . 657,227 711,789 

GChrroniclie-eiaseeccante 1,725,442 1,456,142 

Grand Total ........ 3,919,624 3,431,381 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Herald Journal-e _.... 2,242,077 2,440,388 

*Herald American-S ., 838,595 981,815 


1973 
Post Standard-m ...... 1,146,895 1,047,464 


Grand Total ........ 4,227,567 4,469,667 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Herald Jour- 
nal-e this year 2,242,077 includes 21,870 
HOES, last year 2,440,388 includes 23,535 
ines. 

Herald American-S this year 838,595 in- 
cludes 10,875 lines; last year 981,815 in- 
cludes 10,778 lines. 

Post Standard-m th's year 1,146,895 in- 


cludes 11,671 lines; last year 1,047,464 
includes 11,033 lines. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
News Tribune-e ....... 2,095,262 2,062,099 
News Tribune-S ...... 567,350 568,575 
Grand Total ........ 2,662,612 2,630,674 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
Democrat-es see 1,920,092 1,495,368 
*Democnat-o 5 mecesn ae 586 132 548,763 
Grandi, Totalic.) <0. 2,506,224 2,044,131 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Democrat-e 


this year 1,920,092 includes 21,518 lines; 
last year 1,495,368 includes 19,482 lines. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Treibune-mi- ects 3,965,114 3,313,001 
Tnibane-Siae sneer 1,209,758 1,002,363 
Thmesren acts scinctarernae 2,747,539 2,288,974 

Grand Totala:....%.. 7,922,411 6,604,338 
NOTE: Part-run advert’sing — Tribune-m 


this year 3,965,114 includes 223,803 lines; 
last year 3,313,001 includes 217,824 lines. 


TRENTON, N.J. 


Times-emee rt tcc 1,697,088 1,582,426 
+Times Advertiser-S 991,290 956,668 
Trentonian-m .......... 1,490,490 1,208,523 

Grand Total ........ 4,178,868 3,747,617 


NOTE: Times-e published 5 days a week 
only. 


NOTE: Part-run advertising—Times Adver- 


tiser-S this year 991,290 includes 29,021 
lines; last year 956,668 includes 19,490 
lines. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
1,314,256 
5,356,836 4,943,715 
2,129,164 1,909,188 
2,281,975 
898,959 

Star News-e .......... 2,983,210 

Star News-S .......... 971,500 
Grand Total ........ 11,440,710 11,348,093 


NOTE: News ceased publication July 12, 
1972. Star Evening and Sunday became 
Star-News effective July 13, 1972. 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Star-S last 
year 898,959 includes 20,162 lines. 

Star News-S this year 971,500 includes 
21,518 lines. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


American (see note) .. 1,584,031 1,573,728 
+Republican-S ........ 790,538 781,523 
Grand Total ........ 2,374,569 2,355,251 


NOTE: American-e and Republican-m sold 
in combination; linage of one edition, 
American is shown. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Rostsmimstena ce priastase 3,227,184 2,967,641 
Times-e . 2,879,930 2,655,094 
*Post /Times-S" ......... 1,120,022 947,711 

Grand Total ........ 7,227,136 6,570,446 


NOTE: Times-e published 5 days a week 
only. 

NOTE: Part-run advertising—Post-m this 
year 3,227,184 includes 50,811 lines. 
Times-e this year 2,879,930 includes 50,- 
811 lines. 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Reporter Dispatch-e .. 1,864,662 1,866,423 


MAY 1973 
LINAGE FIGURES 
SUPPLIED BY PUBLISHERS 


BANGOR, MAINE 


News=mipee isu. aecee nae 1,440,206 1,497,314 
BURLINGTON, VT. 

Free Press-m .......... 1,680,238 1,755,194 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
Ledger-Enquirer-m . 1,327,774 1,236,466 
Ledger-Enquirer-e ..... 1,377,684 1,361,626 
Ledger-Enquirer-S ..... 313,082 302,470 
Grandisfotal) .ssccune 3,018,540 2,900,562 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Times-Democrat-e&m 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


1973 1972 


World-Herald-m,e,S 


1973 «1972 1973 1972 


OMAHA, NEB. 
.. 3,438,394 3,390,660 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


_. 3,189,774 2,709,266 : 
Times-Democrat-S . 488,894 430,640 es ws awiesniacle uae Nace aee idea 619,121 730,461 
ae eS SUN al 2 9: 2. ort te ce IST, , 120,854 OTTAWA, ONT ade-e 2,691,203 2,546,804 
Grand Total ........ 31678, 668".3,139,9066 ks SHER DaaT Guo, Ue rolice) aerate * 2,293,420 1,884,095 Blade's 1,050,815 1,048,435 
. DES MOINES, IOWA PASADENA, CALIF Grand Total ........ 4,361,139 4,325,700 
Register-m ~ 1,008,330 809,407 MONTREAL, QUE. Star-News-m,e ........ 1,248,453 1,178,928 
ribune-e 1,541,078 1,579,489 StrNewes "20 TOPEKA, KANS. 
Redisters 312680 '799'591 Catetterm nee e eee 1,738,390 1,676,801 ar-News-S vos... e eee 292,559 293,203 ¢ - 
! Starsetnttaunnecrs tM 3,411,143 3,210,986 gy Total 1541012. 1.472.131 Stat eH Ye 1356 686 1'333°917 
Le Devoir-m ........-- 505,608 456,825 rand Total ........ B4l, 472, e Journal-e ....... 1356, 333, 
Grand Total’. sos<ecs 3,362,088 3,188,487 it Denies 6,8 NOTE: Does not include Parade. Capital-Journal-S ..... 421,568 420,406 
NOTE: Part-run advertising—Register-S_in- Mating aeseeaen sens 393,575 407,118 G T 3,380,958 
Creed itis rene WBTOT Last year 186 NOTE: Includes "Perspectives" and In- press Heraldom nn (475,004 1,583,494 ay ee te 
683 lines. serts. Express-e on 14031569 1\526,812 TORONTO, ONT. 
elegram-S). q.ca-smenee 558,263 581,999 Star-e .. . 4,947,485 4,799,803 
Revs ee MINN, NORFOLK, VA. —_ Sun-m .. 466.38] 357,308 
Hee taeantat 1.146.068 953,472. Vitginian-Pilot-m ..... 3,141,399 3,119,045 | Grand Total ........ 3,437,636 3,692,505 
News Tribape-§ 00000. *60'973 501/830 Ledger-Stare ......... 2'658'540 2'401'182 NOTE: Sunday includes Parade. TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Virginian-Pilot-S ...... 1.431.371 1,231,460 PORTLAND, ORE. Staremipermattc to etn 3,113,908 2,952,502 
Grand Total ........ 1,707,041 1,455,302 Grandichcts meaner 7,231,310 6,751,687 Qregonian-mS ........ 4,977,266 4,530,022 eset +++ 3,147,102 3,074,050 
Ae : sea! Oregon Journal-e .... 1,306,018 1,213,142 >/37 884,660 760,746 
Miripune-@. <....sesa0.. "1,691,902 1,775,175 NORTH PLATTE, NEB. Tien oranda Totalweconee. 145,670 6,787,298 
UNG EESS Aaesossooeecs 513,508 626,933 Telegram-e, sat. m. ... 569,954 640,416 CHEMI UGE anonence 6,283,284" 5,743.14 NOTE: Sunday includes "'Parade'’ linage. 
SG Soviern Neules Ieemailha Sve included 55,230 RICHMOND, VA. 
Grand Total ........ FU LEE) RIEL mona eRe eats aoe ed 55,23 Times Dispatch-m ssa 4,277 634 974 245 TULSA, OKLA. 
i 4 lews-Le ger-e ........ 1,200,403 1,047, AST oe World-mir=:sctsess cece 2,455,003 2,233,471 
Fees tyaval: 966,122 OAKLAND, CALIF Times Dispatches CES ERE AE SS ap 2,545,734 2,353,540 
a/afainiacaisjnie’e. ' ' ' ' bd See ° hs Aiavw ste a{evaisle\x piers 
+ Teibune-el esas meanes 2,472,013 2,495,941 Grand Total ........ 5,864,296 5,135,014 ie rey 
deel pa Ne Nees a. 11620.260) RUNES. cere coe 926.828 918.724 NOTE: Part-run and comics not included. Grand Total ........ 5,822,739 5,345,170 
OS a ou alan 156,912 lines '73, Grand Total ........ 3,398,841 3,414,665 ST. PAUL, MINN. WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
' mnesn les NOTE: Includes 69,734 Lines Parade, Tues- Pioneer Press and News-Sun-e ........... 2,264,892 2,017,974 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. day and Comics in 1973. Last Year in- Dispatch-m,e .....+- 3,009,518 a a Bae 
UnionsSun and cludes 79,964. Pioneer Press-S ......- 1,069,515 1,002, WICHITA, KANS. 
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Top pro football 
stories of year 
receive awards 


Newspaper, magazine, wire service and 
news syndicate sportswriters were hon- 
ored as the winners of the “Shick 
Awards” at the Sixth Annual Dinner of 
the Professional Football Writers of 
America. 


Competition for the “Schick Awards” 
was among writers who covered the 
1972-73 National Football League season. 
The panel of judges was headed by colum- 
nist Bob Considine and the awards were 
presented by Bud Whitney, president of 
the Schick Division of Warner-Lambert 
Company. 

The top prize, a $1,000 check for the 
entry judged the “Story of the Year,” was 
voted to Dave Anderson, columnist of the 
New York Times. Anderson’s winning 
story concerned Jim Duncan, whose life 
and death drew a vivid contrast between 
the glory of pro football and the off-field 
problems faced by NFL players. 

Winners of $500 awards were: 

Newspaper Game-Report Writing— 

* Bob St. John of the Dallas Morning 
News for his story on the Dallas Cow- 


boys’ comeback against the San Francisco 
49ers. 


* Gene Roswell of the New York Post 
for his report on the Miami-Washington 
Super Bowl game. 

Wire Service/Syndicate 
Writing— 

* Vito Stellino of United Press Interna- 
tional for his coverage of the Washington 
victory over Dallas. 

Wire Service/Syndicate Feature Writ- 
ing— 

* Melvin Durslag of the Hearst Syndi- 
cate for the story of Art Rooney’s rise to 
a winning owner (Pittsburgh Steelers) in 
the NFL. 

Magazine Writing— 


Game-Report 


* Pete Axthelm of Newsweek for a 
comprehensive article entitled “The Year 
of the Runner.” 

Entries in the “Schick Awards” com- 
petition were submitted by editors, pub- 
lishers and individual members of the 
Professional Football Writers of America. 
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Column in Spanish 


The Boston Globe has begun running a 
column aimed specifically at the Spanish 


speaking community in the Boston area. 
Called “El Globo Hispano” (the Spanish 


Globe), the weekly column is the product 
of Carlos Quintero, a young, Columbian 
community worker who has a special in- 
terest in media. 
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Kentucky paper is sold 
to Knight newspapers 


The Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 
Co. will be sold to the Knight Newspapers 
Inc. 

The agreement was announced by Lee 
Hills, president of Knight Newspapers, 
and Homer Drew, senior vicepresident 
and head of the trust department of the 
First Security National Bank and Trust 
Co., Lexington. 

Stock of the Herald-Leader Co. is held 
by the bank for members of the family of 
the late John G. Stoll. 

The Lexington Herald-Leader Co. pub- 
lishes the morning Lexington Herald, the 
afternoon Lexington Leader, and Herald- 
Leader on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The closing is expected in October. 
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Thomson acquires 
Douglas Dispatch 


Thomson Newspapers, Inc., of Des 
Plaines, Ill. has purchased the Douglas 
(Ariz.) Dispatch as part of the acquisi- 
tion of the Simpson’s Publishing Co. of 
Kittanning, Pa. 

Aaron E. Loney remains in the position 
of publisher of the Dispatch. He said 
there will be no change in personnel or 
policies. 
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With toy camera, at 6, Alabaman 


looked for ‘different’ shots 


By Lenora Williamson 


Philip Sheffield never liked to take 
“Just snapshots’—even when he was six 
years old and got a Roy Rogers camera 
outfit for Christmas. 

Now a prize-winning 27-year-old news- 
paper photographer, Sheffield remembers 
climbing up trees and on top of garages to 
get “different” shots of his friends or 
anyone else within range of that first 
camera. 

Introduced to developing and contact 
printing in junior high school, Philip set 
up a darkroom “of sorts” at home. It was 
located on the screened-in porch of his 
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parent’s home. “This meant that I could 
only work at night when no cars were 
coming down the street. 

“Tt also meant shooting out a nearby 
street light with my B.B. gun on a regu- 
lar basis. I always blamed this on the kids 
down the street.” 

This summer, in the first annual print 
competition of the Alabama Press Photo- 
graphers Association, Philip Sheffield of 
the Montgomery Advertiser and Alabama 
Journal captured top honors—a total of 
eight prizes, including picture of the year, 
best portfolio and picture story, first in 


INFINITE SUBJECT VARIETY sparks a 
news photographer's assignments as_ il- 
lustrated in these two excerpts from the 


prize portfolio of Alabama photographer 
Philip Sheffield. 


spot news, general news and features. 
Seconds in spot news and sports added to 
the photo sweep. 

The 27-year-old photography veteran 
started professional training through a 
distributive education course in high 
school and worked as a camera salesman. 
In 1968, he got a job in a commercial 
photofinishing lab and among his duties 
was delivering work to commercial studios 
around Montgomery. He took advantage 


THROUGH HIS OWN CAR WIND- 
SHIELD Sheffield captures a dramatic se- 
quence on film to win spot news honors. 
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PICTURE OF THE YEAR—Shooting 

throug. the rain-streaked rear window of 

a car, Philip Sheffield recorded the re- 
union of a POW and his wife. 


OFF TO THE RACES—A motorcycle 

event as covered by Sheffield became the 

best picture story in the APPA print 
show. 


of that to show off personal work. “I 
would really bug them with this stuff.” 
One customer hired the young Philip as 
an assistant. 

“T thought I knew a lot about printing 
pictures until I started with this man— 
Mike Lisenby. I worked by his side in the 
darkroom for more than six months before 
he would let me make a print without his 
assistance. He taught me more about 
printing techniques than any one else. He 
later introduced me to portrait, wedding 
and commercial photography with the 
same persistence that he used in teaching 
me to print.” 

Philip’s first taste of photojournalism 
came in 1965 when he got acquainted with 
Norman Dean, head of the Montgomery 
Advertiser-Journal photo department. 
Norman let him tag along with staffers to 
football games. In January of 1967 he got 
a job with the paper, and his first assign- 
ment was as a member of the team cover- 
ing inauguration of Governor Lurleen 
Wallace. 

Because of his past experience in com- 
mercial photography, Philip was made 
manager of a photo studio owned by the 
newspaper company in Prattville, Ala- 
bama. He was there almost two years, but 
since he didn’t like being far away from 
news work, he went to work for the 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer. 

In about a year he heard that The Ad- 
vertiser Company was building a new 
photo staff. So Philip “went back home” 
to Montgomery and has been there ever 
since. 

He’s still learning from the new and 
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THE PATTERN of two kids playing with 
a water sprinkler caught Sheffield's cam- 
era eye while driving home from work. 
The picture won top feature honor. 


younger members of the staff as well as 
the old pros, says Sheffield, recalling that 
Quill once called him a cub photographer. 
“T still am.” Just the same he garnered a 
first and two seconds in the Alabama AP 
photo competitions this year, in addition 
to the APPA awards. 

Sheffield lives a few blocks from the 
newspaper offices with his wife Kathryn 
and four-year-old daughter Susan, shown 
in the photo on the opposite page. 
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Sports page 


By Mark Mehler 


ASSOCIATED PRESS WOMAN WRITES SPORTS 


“Sure I get mad sometimes,” says Karol 
Stronger, woman sports writer for the 
Associated Press in New York. “But most 
of the time, in cases of overt male ego- 
tism, it’s more effective to just ignore it.” 

Sometimes, as she says, it grates on the 
nerves, and can be quite frustrating. 
“Damn it, what right does anyone have to 
discriminate against me because I’m a 
woman. Some baseball writers, for exam- 
ple (baseball press boxes have not yet 
been opened to women), have said to me 
that I would be a distraction in the press 
room. Well, why should baseball writers 
have the protection of living in their incu- 
bators, when no other general assignment 
reporters have that protection? And why 
should a man not mature enough to han- 
dle the presence of a woman be treated 
specially. It’s ridiculous.” 

Harsh words. But it is an issue on 
which she feels strongly. “I’m not a big 
women’s lib advocate,” she explains. “I 
don’t go out and stage symbolic protests or 
things like that, but I feel that women 
sportswriters are in the process of break- 
ing down the bastions of male egotism. 
Things are definitely changing. The bas- 
tions are crumbling fast.” 


She comes to sports from a general 
news background. Born and raised in 
Kokomo, Indiana (‘‘sports, particularly 
basketball, are big out there’), Stronger 
studied English at Indiana University, 
and joined AP in Indianapolis in 1964. 
Included in her general assignment work 
was a good deal of sports coverage. 


Transferred to New York in 1967, she 
worked in the business department, and 
the book division, before moving to sports 
writer. She is part of what she feels is 
the trend in sports writing today toward 
gearing those pages to the general read- 
er. She shudders at mention of the old 
style of sports reporting, like “the third 
sacker snagged a hot liner.” Although she 
is well-versed in pick-and-rolls and pull- 
ing guards, she enjoys much more cover- 
ing the personal, human side of sports. 


Likes people in sports 


“What do I like about sports?” “I like 
the people. 95 per cent of the people, 
writers, athletes, promoters, are not only 
cooperative, but friendly, and interesting 
people. That is what makes it worth- 
while.” 


Her greatest strength, and biggest as- 
set to AP, is her*versatility. In addition to 
basie reporting and feature writing she 
files a wire every Sunday, edits football 
and baseball news on the CRT, and does a 
lot of rewrite work, including foreign 
copy. She has no “average” workday. “Ev- 
ery day is different. It’s a perfect job for 
me. The best I’ve had here at AP.” 

Assignments she has covered include 
the Indianapolis 500 (the first woman to 
get down to the pits—“I had to lobby for 
that”), the Winter Olympics where she 
covered both figure skating and _ skiing 
(and broke the story of the romance be- 
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tween the Russian skaters that resulted in 
the Soviet Union’s embargo on interviews 
with athletes), and the summer games at 
Munich (gymnastics, swimming, and 
track). 

It is the latter assignment that is most 
vivid in her memory, as it is to all who 
experienced it. “The problems were 
brought in from without,’ she claims. 
“Within the Olympic village the spirit 
was one of excitement and friendship, 
basically apolitical. After the shooting we 
all experienced the same sinking feeling 
of revulsion.” 


To get her story, Stronger used swim- 
mer Debby Meyer’s U.S. team uniform to 
pose as an athlete and get inside the 
Olympic Village. “I managed to get within 
150 yards, which is as close as anyone 
ventured. Although a lot of what was 
going on I didn’t understand, I got away 
occasionally to file reports, and at AP 
headquarters they pieced the events to- 
gether and figured it out.” 


Conceded fears 


“So many people asked if I was scared 
up there, because I’m a woman. Hell, I 
didn’t think about it. I’m a reporter, and I 
was concentrating on getting the story.” 
She conceded fear at one point: when the 
Arab guerillas seemed to get a little 
jumpy. “I heard someone say, ‘duck’, so I 
did.” 

The tragedy at Munich, believes Stron- 
ger, is another example of the rising im- 
portance of sports news. Asked to com- 
ment on the popular belief, both in and 
out of the profession, that sportswriting 
is a game, a less serious form of journal- 
ism than, say, state house reporting, she 
said, “Again, that’s nonsense. Sports, num- 
ber one, is usually the most popular and 
well-read section of the newspaper; and 
second, it is no longer just games, but big 
business. A reporter in that area must 
have a knowledge of courts, labor, and 
polities.” 

She hesitates to name specific reporters 
she admires, although the name of 
Howard Cosell came up as a good example 
of an in-depth, human-oriented reporter. 
“He’s doing what we’re all trying to do: 
make sports palatable to everyone.” 


Stronger admitted that prejudice ex- 
tends even to some of her own colleagues 
at AP. “There’s very little here. The peo- 
ple at AP know me and my work and 
generally respect me as a good sports- 
writer. But, there are a few who still 
refuse to accept me.” 


Her feelings towards those people are 
pessimistic. “I don’t think they will ever 
change. It’s ingrained in them. More than 
anything, it’s their own insecurity. I find, 
almost universally, that the best people in 
the profession, the best writers and best 
athletes, are secure enough in their work 
that they don’t need the crutch of chau- 
vinism.” 


Stronger feels she is fortunate in one 
major respect: she has the AP organiza- 
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tion behind her. “A free-lance woman in — 
the field would have many more problems 
than me.” 


Envisions reforms 


As far as practical suggestions for im- 
proving the lot of women sportswriters, 
she envisions several reforms. One is 
doing away with the locker room inter- 
view (“it used to be for scooping each 
other, but now all it is a terrible intrusion 
on the privacy of athletes, and will proba- 
bly remain until more women get into 
sportswriting and locker room talks 
stop”). Another change advocated by 
Stronger is more emphasis on women’s 
sports. She recently covered the Dinah 
Shore Golf Classic, offering $154,000 in 
prize money (‘‘a major step in women’s 
golf”). 

At the U.S. Golf Writer’s award dinner 
in which five male golfers were inducted 
into the Hall of Fame, she asked the 
president of that organization, Will 
Grimsley, (a fellow AP staff writer—who 
she admires) why no woman was _ in- 
cluded. He answered that men writers 
don’t generally consider women golfers 
seriously. 


Nevertheless, at next year’s Metropoli- 
tan (N.Y.) Golf Writer’s meeting, there 
are tentative plans for making it a wom- 
an-based program, thanks to heavy lobby- 
ing by Stronger and others. 


Outside the job, she admits to being an 
almost complete non-athlete. “I do a little 
swimming, play some tennis—not very 
well,” she says, “but I keep telling the 
people who make it difficult for me, you 
don’t have to play sports to write about 
them.” 


She is single and enjoys New York 
immensely. “A great place for a single 
person, with a job like mine.” 


The one impression she did not want to 
give is of the staunch stereotype advocate 
of women’s rights. “It doesn’t do any 
good. The vast majority of sports people 
are open-minded and interesting people, 
capable of changing their attitudes. As 
more and more women enter the field, 
there will consequently be more and more 
acceptance of them as people and profes- ~ 
sionals.” 


You can almost hear the bastions crum- 
bling. 
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‘Twice weekly started 
in Panama City, Fla. 


A new newspaper has begun publication 
in Panama City, Florida. 

Establishment of The Times, to be pub- 
lished twice weekly on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoon, was announced by 
Woodrow Wilson, publisher. 

The Times will have an initial distribu- 
tion of 10,000, Wilson said. The newspa- 
per ultimately will become a daily after- 
noon paper. 

Home delivery of The Times began with 
the first issue, according to Tom Pippin, 
circulation director and a partner in the 
firm. 


Pippin said rates for the semi-weekly 
will be 85 cents per month. 
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This ad was run on a Goss Urbanite at 
Mid-America Printing Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. For a demonstration, 
write or call: Goss Division, MGD Graphic 
Systems, 5601 West 31st Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 60650. 


“We were looking for flexibility when we 
decided on the Urbanite,”’ says Russ 
Hogan. “‘We can run a wide range of 
different sizes and press runs eco- 
nomically without giving up any quality. 
Add color and you can see why we're 
very competitive. We’ve even picked up 
color business from people who saw 
The Sporting News on the stands and 
were impressed with our 4-color halftones.” 
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“Our color is awfully close to 
magazine quality, even though 
were running on newsprint. 
The Goss Urbanite gives us 
commercial quality 

from a newspaper press: 


Mid-America Printing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“With the rough competition we have 
on newsstands, we demand the best 
color we can get,” says C. C. 
Johnson Spink, Editor-Publisher of 
The Sporting News. ‘We're on news- 
print sitting next to publications using 
coated stock. But Mid-America is 
doing such a great job for us, 
especially on 4-color halftones, that 
we're picking up color advertisers 
who notice our excellent color 
reproduction.” 


“As a newspaper press, it’s one of 
the easiest to work with,” is the 
comment from Charles Crowder, 
Pressroom Foreman. Andhis feelings 
are shared by Gene E. Pedrolie, 
Pressman-In-Charge. ‘‘The Urbanite 
is easy to set up and run color. 

It holds its register. The press also 
takes a lot of beating with minimum 
maintenance and still turns out first- 
rate color. The men like it, too.” 


g 3 MGD Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 


Where science gets down to business. 


Classified clinic 


By Phil Jordan 


THE ‘UN-CLASSIFIEDS’ 


A Salt Lake City couple, Nelden and 
Mary Nielsen, are the publishers of a 
small but growing chain of papers that 
should be a classified ad man’s dream— 
but may turn into a nightmare. 

The Nielsens, now just in their 50s, 
publish Magic Ads in Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento and, most recently, Denver, 
and admit they are looking for a fourth 
city to add to their chain. 

Magic Ads, distributed free through 
groceries and supermarkets in Nelden 
Nielsen’s words is ‘“‘the unclassified paper.” 
The pages are filled with “classified” ads, 
but there is no classification. On the front 
page of one recent issue, an ad for sum- 
mer cottages for rent was followed by one 
offering a 1953 Mercury for sale for $60, 
and another for an organ, $1295 value 
for $795,” followed that. 

The result, Nielsen says, “is the most 
thoroughly read paper in any of the areas 
we’re established in, with both readers 
and advertisers covering the entire 
economic spectrum.” 

The Magic Ads are certainly read by 
classified advertising people with daily 
and weekly papers in their three metro- 
politan areas. Nielsen reports advertisers 
tell him they are called by representatives 
of the longer-established publications, who 
ask for their business. 

“The dailies and weeklies have cut their 
classified rates, too,’ according to the 
husky, youthful Nielsen, “or they offer 
‘run until you sell’ specials.” 


How it got started 


Nelden Nielsen takes no particular 
pleasure in the discomfiture of competing 
ad men, but if some had done a better job 
a half-dozen year ago, he might still be a 
plastering contractor in Reno, Nev. 

The Nielsens are originally from the 
Salt Lake area, and they wanted to sell 
some agricultural acreage near there, 
something that would involve a certain 
amount of travel. Twice, after a month of 
what he thought was advertising in a Salt 
Lake City daily, Nelden Nielsen made the 
trip from Reno in vain. The first time, the 
ad had not run through a misunderstand- 
ing—of which he was not informed—in 
billing; the second time, his ad had indeed 
run for a month—but the offer of agricul- 


tural land had been misclassified. He 
found it had run under “Houses for 
Rent.” 


That did it. Nielsen sold his equipment, 
gave away his contracts, and informed his 
wife they were about to learn the unclas- 
sified business ... and they certainly did. 

The Nielsens went to Stan and Matie 
Barker, at that time publishers of the 
weekly Sparks (Ney.) Tribune, in a Reno 
suburb, and also publishing Big Nickle, a 
tabloid offering Reno area residents ‘“un- 
classifieds” at five cents per word. The 
Salt Lake City couple offered to work for 
Big Nickle at no salary in return for a 
chance to learn the operation. 

“Stan and Matie took us up on the 
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offer,” Mary Nielsen recounts, “and in 
three or four months they had one or the 
other of us doing every possible job in 
connection with that paper. 

“Then we moved back to Salt Lake City 
and got to work.” 

It wasn’t easy. The first issue of what 
was then Magic Nickle was a four-page 
tabloid printed on yellow paper (a format 
still followed for reading convenience and 
eye appeal). Ads were obtained by calling 
classified advertisers in the area’s dailies 
and weeklies, asking permission to run 
their ads with payment due later. 

It was a long, slow haul. “There were 
plenty of times,’ Mary Nielsen recalls, 
“svhen I wished we were back contracting 
in Reno, and wondered if we hadn’t made 
a serious mistake. 

“But at the same time, we were learn- 
ing.” 

“The first unclassified I know of started 
in the Las Vegas area about a decade 
ago,” says Matie, “and Stan and I pat- 
terned our Big Nickle after it. 

“Tt didn’t actually start as a permanent 
venture. A local man published it on a 
once-only basis to let local youths adver- 
tise for summer jobs, but he had his 
phone busy with people wanting to put 
ads in his next edition, so he found him- 
self in business. 

“People from other areas noticed it— 
and its suecess—and started their own in 
their own localities.” 

The Nielsens and Barkers know of quite 
a few predecessors or imitators in other 
cities in California and other western 
states. Two of the most successful are the 
San Francisco Advertiser and the Oak- 
land Flea Market, while smaller suc- 
cessful operations are found in many met- 
ropolitan Los Angeles communities. 


Name is changed 


The Nielsens quickly changed the name 
of their first unclassified to Magic Ads, 
“since we could foresee the day might 
come when we’d want to charge more than 
a nickle per word. The five cent rate is 
still in effect in Salt Lake City, but in 
Sacramento and Denver, it’s 15 words for 
a dollar, seven cents for each additional 
word.” 

Rates for business classifieds and dis- 
play are higher. In Salt Lake City, the 
Nielsens have to limit display ads to no 
more than 50 percent of space, although 
“we could sell more, but we want to keep 
the unclassified image.” Display linage in 
Sacramento and Denver is currently run- 
ning between 10 and 20 percent. 

Distribution is through groceries and 
supermarkets, “so—and this is our secret— 
we don’t take market ads. They just lead 
to trouble with the distributors. 

“We go to the smaller groceries first, 
and show them that they are offering 
their customers a free service,” Nelden 
Nielsen says. “We contact the chains and 
supermarkets, but they are generally not 
too receptive at first. 


“Later, as we get established, they come 
to us because of pressure from their cus- 
tomers.” 

Distribution outlets in the Sacramento 
area, for instance, are more than 100 
markets, including those of a half-dozen 
regional and national chains. Nach outlet 
has an attractive black-on-yellow wooden 
display box. The versatile Nielsen makes 
each of these himself. 

Ads are no longer solicited. Payable in 
advance, they may be sent in by mail, 
phoned in (but not run until payment is 
received), or dropped off at Fotomat 
Corp. stands. In the Salt Lake areas, ads 
may also be left at the shops of a dry 
cleaning chain. 


Sell out 


There’s no denying Magic Ads has 
caught on with a strong readership. The 
bright yellow tabloids are generally gone 
from the display stands within a day or 
two of the time they arrive. This has led 
to two issues weekly in Salt Lake City, 
with minimum press runs of 20,000 for 
the midweek, 25,000 for the weekender. 
Minimum distribution in Sacramento is 
25,000 weekly, with 21,000 and growing in 
Denver. 

“We've tried, from time to time, spot 
trials of home delivery,” says Nielsen, 
“but it just hasn’t been worth the effort. 
The way things are, no one is forced to 
take a paper—it’s there and free for those 
who want it. 

“Besides, despite some recent court de- 
cisions, there could always be a local 
hassle with anti-littering ordinances. 

“We've kept our operations as simple as 
possible,” he continues. “Ads are set on 
table-top computers and we paste up in 
the office. The only items we have to pay 
for are occasional space-fillers cartoons 
we get from an agent in New York. 

“Our staffs are small—a manager, a 
few women and a couple of men for dis- 
tribution. We train everyone to handle 
every job, so we have no real problems 
with vacations, illnesses, maternity leaves 
or resignations. 

“The only thing we job out is our print- 
ing. 

“With each paper, we’ve started small 
and worked hard... four pages, then 
eight, and on up. By the time a paper is 
running 16 pages weekly, it’s time to 
start. thinking of going to twice a week.” 

The Nielsens currently divide their time 
between staying home in Salt Lake City, 
visiting their papers in Sacramento and 
Denver, and traveling the western states, 
“Jooking at cities and figuring whether we 
can make it or not.” 

They figured to make it in Salt Lake 
City five years ago, in Sacramento two 
years ago, and in Denver at the beginning 
of this year—and have. Logically enough— 
there’s no point in tipping off potential 
opposition—the Nielsens do not care to 
say what cities they see as good prospects 
for their fourth publication. 

“We looked at one good-sized California 
city for quite a while,” Nielsens says with 
a wry smile. “Just as we finally made up 
our minds to go in, some one else beat us 
to the punch... and that was that.” 

He also admits the current prospects of 
a paper shortage must be taken into con- 
sideration in any expansion plan. 
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Washington bureaisss raver s.swes 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD WASHINGTON BUREAU CHIEFS IN NEWSROOM. Left to right, 


Bernard J. Cutler, chief editorial writer; Jack Steele, managing editor; Earl H. Richert, editor- 


in-chief. 


When the question arises as to what 
position Scripps-Howard newspapers will 
take on a national issue, like the Water- 
gate or the Nixon administration’s China 
policy, the decision is made in the chain’s 
Washington bureau. The bureau is unique 
in that it is the only one in Washington 
with a national policy function. Once the 
policy is decided, editorials are written 
here and distributed from here to the 17 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The bureau is different in other ways, 
including the procedure whereby Scripps 
foreign correspondents file their dispatch- 
es into Washington and they are sent 
from here over high-speed circuits to 
Scripps papers in 10 states and Puerto 
Rico. It is also different in that it is the 
only major Washington bureau that, has a 
man and wife on its staff. 

Forty-two people work in the bureau, 
under the direction of three editorial and 
news executives. Earl H. Richert, a youn- 
gish veteran with 40 years newspaper ex- 
perience, is the editor-in-chief of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and the key 
man in deciding editorial policy. Bernard 
J. Cutler is the chief editorial writer and 
Jack Steele, former chief of the New 
York Herald Tribune bureau, is managing 
editor in charge of the news service. 


Staff members 


The staff includes many journalists 
whose by-lines are known to newspaper 
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readers throughout the country. Currently 
two that are most likely to be found on 
page one are Dan Thomasson, the Bu- 
reau’s investigative reporter, and Richard 
Starnes, a former managing editor of the 
New York World-Telegram, who cover 
the Watergate story. 

The chief political writer is Ted Knap 
who covers the White House, travels with 
Nixon, and with candidates in campaign 
years, and is the current president of the 
White House Correspondents Association. 
In the diplomatic field the bureau’s spe- 
cialist is Richard H. Boyce and Robert W. 
Dietsch is the principal writer on eco- 
nomic affairs. James E. Foster is the Latin 
American specialist who travels a lot in 
the Southern Hemisphere and Alan M. 
Horton’s by-line will be seen on stories out 
of the Pentagon or from other military 
sources. Quite often stories out of the 
White House will carry the signature of 
Wauhillau La Hay, who also writes a 
weekly column on women in Washington. 
The husband and wife team is Ann 
McFeatters who writes on consumer 
affairs, and Dale McFeathers, whose spe- 
cialty is labor. 


Regional staff 


Nine members of the staff are regional 
men who look out for the news interests 
of Scripps papers in various cities and 
states. A veteran in this field is Douglas 
Smith,: who corresponds for the Pitts- 


burgh Press. Another is Morris Cunning-— 
ham who sees to it that the Memphis Com- | 
mercial Appeal and Press-Scimitar are 
supplied with news of Washington of 
special interest to those papers. f 

Twenty-five members of the staff are 
classified as national correspondents. They | 
are not tied down to beats but go wher- 
ever, in Washington or elsewhere, news 
breaks that is in their specialized field. 

The objective of the bureau is to give 
Scripps-Howard papers the kind of report — 
they do not get from other sources. This 
means going behind the news and telling 
readers what such things as the Water- 
gate, Phase III, or the investigation of 
Vice President Agnew are all about. 

The Scripps papers have had a bureau 
in Washington since 1917, at the start of 
World War I. Robert T. Scripps was its 
first head. After him in the intervening 
years came several men who made jour- 
nalistic history, including Parker Le 
Moore, Lowell Mellett, George B. (Deak) 
Parker, and the late Walker Stone who 
preceded Richert. 

The bureau is the national and interna- 
tional headquarters of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. For years its offices 
were in the Washington Daily News 
building but when that building was 
demolished after the merger of The News 
and the Washington Star, the bureau 
moved to spacious, handsomely furnished 
offices in the Wyatt Building, 777 Four- 
teenth St., Washington, 20005. 
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Limit export of old 
newspapers is urged 


The California Committee for Resource 
Recovery (CCRR), a statewide coalition 
of conservation and community organiza- 
tions, has urged the U.S. Government to 
“closely examine” the critical shortage of 
recyclable waste paper created by heavy 
exports to Asian nations. 

Speaking on behalf of the committee, 
Leonard Bayless of Whittier, Calif., 
warned that the current Asian demand 
for old newspapers, in particular, is 
creating severe economic and environmen- 
tal problems on the West Coast. Bayless’ 
remarks parallel those of Richard Scud- 
der, chairman of the board of Garden 
State Paper Co., before the Senate (E&P 
July 28). 

“Every ton of waste newspaper shipped 
out of this country,” said Bayless, “places 
us in a position where we must deplete 
more and more of our forests to meet 
growing U.S. demand.” He said the com- 
mittee has encouraged the collection of 
waste newspaper throughout California to 
‘provide U.S. producers with a raw mate- 
rial that will extend the life of our dwin- 
dling forest reserves.” He said the group 
has received support from California pa- 
perboard mills which use thousands of 
tons of waste newspapers as their raw 
materials, providing an outlet for solid 
waste that would otherwise clog dumps 
and landfills. 

Bayless urged the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to take a “serious look at a 
potentially dangerous” situation, and sug- 
gested “point-of-peril” export controls be 
placed on recyclable material. 
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Typographically speaking 


STAFF CREATED ART 


Art is increasingly playing a greater 
‘ole in the graphic presentation of the 
Nilwaukee Journal. 

Art director Mel Kishner says that 
here has been a tremendous increase in 
he amount of original art produced in the 
ast few years. “Our production has just 
vbout tripled.” 

Kishner points to several areas that 
aave been important in meeting the chal- 
enges to newspaper design: fresh ideas, 
new people, and the yen to try bold new 
sechniques. 

Journal artists are given a full range to 
invent, explore and give vent to artistic 
enthusiasm. Kishner and his assistant, 
Ludwig Cinatl, credit both new ideas and 
improved technology and everything from 
better cameras and film to more engraving 
know-how in helping the newspaper’s art- 
ists stay abreast of art trends and be 
more creative. 

Kishner observes: “We would rather 
bomb occasionally by trying things than to 
play it safe and come up with cliches and 
unimaginative drawings. One of my big 
problems is to contain the enthusiasm and 
keep it within the limitations of newspa- 
per reproduction—and there are limita- 
tions.” 

Four-point philosophy 

The art director has a four-point phi- 
losophy on the use of art and illustrations 
in newspapers: 

Art provides information. Photographs, 
maps and charts aid the reader in gath- 
ering knowledge and understanding de- 
tails. 

Art provides decoration. Drawings, 
illustrations and cartoons add interest to 
the “look of the page” and break up 
large, uninviting blocks of type. 


Deer Hunters Ready 
for 9 Day Crusade 
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WORLD'S 
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Art provides interest. Pictures and 
paintings lure the reader into specific sec- 
tions and specific stories. Illustrations and 
pictures often must complement type and 
headlines. 

Art provides. satisfaction. Pictures 
and drawings can—and should—stand 
alone, providing significant communication 
and aesthetic satisfaction. 

Kishner’s staff creates editorial illustra- 
tions, drawings, maps, cartoons and lay- 
outs of all descriptions for both the after- 
noon Journal and the morning Sentinel. In 
addition, his staff takes advantage of full 
color opportunities. All Sunday sections in 
the Journal, save the news sections, lead 
off with full color covers. There are seven 
in all: TV Screen magazine, Insight mag- 
azine (printed in rotogravure), the edito- 
rial section, home section, Spectrum 
(family), Discover (recreation) and, of 
course, the Comics. 

The Journal has 21 staff artists, includ- 
ing Kishner and Cinatl, who still “move to 
the board” when the occasion demands. 
Kishner is a landscape artist who has a 
wide following in Wisconsin; Cinatl is a 
fine cartographer. 

Cinatl was responsible for developing 
the Journal’s map system. On deadline, a 
Journal map maker can produce a locater 
map, for example, in about five minutes. 
More than 2,000 base maps are on file and 
cross-indexed. Every county in Wisconsin, 
every state in the Union, every country in 
the world is available to editors. 
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Admiral to campaign 


A $2.5 million advertising campaign 
will focus attention on Admiral Corp.’s 
new color tv warranty. The company said 
ads will run in newspapers, tv, and maga- 
zines from September through December. 
According to Admiral, the ad expenditure 
is “one of the largest in Admiral’s his- 
tory.” 
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Sales director named 
for new Pacific weekly 


A director of sales and marketing, and 
a name has been chosen for the new Gan- 
nett weekly newspaper that the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin will publish for English- 
speaking North Americans in the Pacific 
Basin area. 

Brian Drummond, a general advertising 
representative for the Hawaii Newspaper 
Agency since 1962 and a native of En- 
gland, was named to direct advertising 
sales for the paper, which Webster K. 
Nolan is managing for Gannett. 

Nolan announced that the name of the 
weekly will be the Pacific American. The 
masthead will display a Canadian flag on 
the left and the U.S. flag on the right in 
the ears. Publication is tentatively sched- 
uled to begin this fall. 

The new publication, which will cover 
one of the largest distribution areas in the 
world, will be a general interest newspa- 
per, Nolan said. It will serve a highly 
mobile, affluent, commercially oriented 
reader who is looking for new areas to 
visit and new places to invest, Nolan said. 

In that sense, he said the traditional 
measures of ‘cost-per-thousand’ will be 
less significant than the type of reader- 
ship. 

Nolan said the paper will publish news 
of interest to U.S. and Canadian readers. 
The full weekend New York Stock Ex- 
change listings and other market data 
from Wall Street, Chicago and Toronto 
will appear with a full report on sports 
from the U.S. and Canada, political arti- 
cles from Washington and Ottawa, a run- 
down of news from various cities in both 
countries, publication of columnists, book, 
movie, and theater reviews and other fea- 
tures that appear in North American pa- 
pers. In addition, the paper will have fea- 
tures on people living in the Pacific areas. 

Nolan pointed out that the Pacific 
Basin is a rapidly expanding market. To 
cite Australia as only one example, he 
said more than 2,000 U.S. companies are 
already doing business there, and demo- 
graphic projections commissioned by the 
Star-Bulletin show an increase of nearly 
500% in the number of North Americans 
who will visit Australia in the next six 
years. 

A large number of the projected read- 
ers of the paper occupy decision-making 
positions in their companies, while an 
even greater number are people bored 
with travel to Europe, looking for new 
ideas, and new friends in the Pacific. 

The Pacific American will be distributed 
on newsstands, in hotels, and bookshops, 
at business offices and on airlines. 
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Texas publisher is 
a Time Inc. owner 


Arthur Temple, chairman of Temple In- 
dustries Inc., a forest products company 
with 475,000 acres of timberland in Tex- 
as, now owns 15% of Time Inc.’s stock as 
a result of a tax-free exchange of shares. 
The move was approved by Time Ince.’s 
stockholders, August 16. Temple Indus- 
tries owns a weekly newspaper, the Diboll 
(Tex.) Free Press. 
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Not afraid to entertain, 
says Murdoch of London Sun 


By Lenora Williamson 


Asking K. Rupert Murdoch whether the 
secret of his fantastic success story with 
The Sun, a London picture tabloid, is, as 
has been frequently charged, emphasis on 
“sex and sports,” gets a slight pause for a 
spin of his glasses held in one hand and 
an evaluating look at his interviewer. 

Then a brief glance out the eighth floor 
windows of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER office, 
where he had been talking with the pub- 
lisher and editor, Robert U. Brown, and 
Murdoch was ready to take up the matter 
of Sun circulation, which three and one- 
half years ago was listed between 850- 
and 950,000 and now is comfortably hold- 
ing at 3 million daily. 

Sports, The Sun chairman says, has 
been the heaviest promotion. The sex por- 
tion of the question he evades in part with 
a comment about reflecting mod tastes and 
that so-called heavy papers can get by 
with much more “clinical detail” than The 
Sun would use. 

A musing analysis follows as the pro- 
prietor thinks of this particular newspa- 
per in one of many successes since he 
started little more than 20 years ago in 
Australia with the Adelaide News after 
the death of his father, Sir Keith Mur- 
doch, who had bought the paper shortly 
before he died. 


Tries to entertain 


The Sun, Murdoch says, is “not fright- 
ened to entertain... 

“We do glamour better... there’s an 
art in a picture of a pretty girl wearing 
very little; it’s easy to make the girl look 
tartish.” Very little in The Sun is often 
topless, often page 3 cheesecake. 


Murdoch adds, with tongue-in-cheek 
smile, that The Sun runs a male 
“beefcake” photo captioned “Your Daily 
Male.” It was intended as a kind of 
cheeky jab at the London Daily Mail, but 
has brought in more mail than anything 
The Sun has ever done. 


With no women’s pages as such, The 
Sun does have a women’s department and 
uses a lot of fashion pictures, but that’s 
“all expendable” if any news breaks com- 
pete. 


“We claim we write in half the length 
of the opposition ... good, crisp leads... 
subediting, conciseness.” 

With its emphasis on pictures of people 
in the news, The Sun has about 20 photog- 
raphers working on assignment. 

Murdoch believes in television promo- 
tion of his newspapers. A recent London 
Times story on the national daily newspa- 
per circulation battles in England gave 
his tv advertising spending last year as 
£1.16 million with the same pace holding 
so far this year. A recent circulation 
drive placed 13.5 million color facsimilies 
of The Sun in letterboxes around England 
over a four week period. Murdoch says 
the paper picked up a quarter million 
circulation and has held it. 
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As chairman and managing director of 
News International Limited, London, and 
managing director of News Limited, Syd- 
ney, Murdoch’s intercontinental stable in- 
cludes the Sunday Telegraph with the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in 
Australia, and News of the World, Lon- 
don, with its circulation of 6 million the 
largest in the western world. 

A full page ad in the London Times of 
July 23 emphasized in a headline “Two 
papers, four years, 10,000,000 new read- 
ers’, the story of The Sun and The Aus- 
tralian, which was started in 1964 as Aus- 
tralia’s first national newspaper. It’s 
printed by facsimile transmission in Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Adelaide, a 
distribution network extending over twice 
the distance between London and Moscow. 
These newspapers have many differences 
in style but two things in common, the ad 
declared, “management and _ thrusting 
growth.” 

The 42-year-old publishing executive, in 
the United States on an annual visit, 
stopped in New York en route home to 
Britain having been in Chicago and 
Washington. He attended the Senate 
Watergate inquiry and confessed to being 
a fascinated spectator. All he wanted to 
do when he left the hearing was to go 
back to his hotel and keep watching on 
television. 

The newspaper industry in Australia is 
booming, Murdoch observes, while the 
British scene is “patchy” with the nation- 
al press “all right” and the provincial 
papers having a classified ad boom. Thom- 
son’s big provincial papers are described 
as having “profits they never thought 
would be possible.” 

But there are problems. One of the 
newest for Murdoch is home delivery. 
(Sun’s sales are “heavily casual”). But 
then, home delivery throughout England is 
a serious problem. Philosophically, “It’s 
one hell of a problem in an affluent society 
to get delivery of anything.” He adds that 
for the present there is still fresh milk, 
bread, and mail door to door in England. 


Tight newsprint supply 


The newsprint problem is not going to 
be solved until supply and demand are 
back in equalibrium, Murdoch forecasts 
and sees a further price increase by the 
end of the year. There’s been a $30 in- 
crease per short ton already this year 
with some of the big users working on 
small margin, and the little man begin- 
ning to vation. His papers are hard 
pressed to keep newsprint stock up on an 
8-week supply stored on wharves around 
the Thames. 

Papers “with money coming out of their 
ears” are prepared to pay high prices on 
what is virtually a black market, Murdoch 
adds. 

Recalling first years in the Australian 
newspaper world when he was far short 
of 30, he designates his operation as 


K. Rupert Murdoch 


young and expansive, buying what came 
along cheap and working to turn acquisi- 
tions into successes. 

News International Limited’s activities 
include printing and publishing, manufac- 
ture and sale of paper, warehousing and 
transport, engineering and miscellaneous 
activity, including London Weekend Tele- 
vision. The chairman’s review for 1972, 
states that profits of the group before 
taxation amounted to £9,125,705, an 80.56 
percent increase over the previous year’s 
figure. 

Murdoch noted in his 1972 report that 
the Beaverbrook Newspapers non-voting 
shares he purchased the year before (an 
investment that caused considerable com- 
ment at the time) have since been sold at 
a profit of £1,350,000 to be reflected in 
1973 accounts. 


Papers involved in sex scandal 


Murdoch’s News of the World and an- 
other paper, The Sunday People, are in- 
volved in a Press Council inquiry in Bri- 
tain over the role played by the two pa- 
pers in the recent scandal involving Lord 
Lambton and a London prostitute. Mur- 
doch was reported in Australia at the 
time compromising photographs were tak- 
en by a News of the World photographer 
and was said to have been annoyed at 
certain aspects of the matter. 

A News of the World editorial article 
subsequently said: “Of course the News 
of the World took pictures of Lord 
Lambton in compromising situations. 
Were we supposed to have accepted the 
unsupported evidence of ‘pimps and pros- 
titutes’ as the Daily Express also calls 
them? But these pictures were never pub- 
lished, nor were they intended for publica- 
tones 

No action from the council inquiry is 
expected for several weeks. Earlier this 
summer both News of the World and The 
Sunday People were attacked in a British 
Security Commission report into whether 
Britain’s security had been endangered by 
Lord Lambton and Lord Privy Seal Earl 
Jellicoe’s involvement with prostitutes. 
Both men resigned. 
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syndication 


Carter Publications, Inc., has reported 
formation of the Star-Telegram Syndi- 
cate, Inc., of Fort Worth to market news- 
paper features. 

Nationally syndicated columnist L. M. 
Boyd, a Star-Telegram writer since 1971, 
has been elected president of the new 
corporation. 

Long-time syndicate representative 
John Somerville has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Boyd said the syndicate’s roster of 
features is still small, but sufficiently suc- 
cessful so far to warrant expansion. 

The package includes: 

“Seek & Find,” a word game panel, on 
offset proofs and mats, six days a week. 

“Plea Market Finds,” a once-a-week il- 
lustrated report by antique expert Dan 
| D’Imperio on collectibles such as comic 
books, ice tongs, butcher’s blocks, dolls, 
glassware, so on. Suggested price lists are 
included. 

“Ticker Tempo” by Homer Holiday, 
which has been the by-line for many years 
of Philip de Beaubien, former newspaper 
publisher, banker financial analyst, de- 
' scribed by the syndicate as “a remarkably 
talented writer who covers the stockmar- 
ket scene as though it were a sports story 
| like the Super Bowl.” 

“The Marriage Doctor” by Joseph B. 

Trainer, M.D., a once-a-week Q. and A. 
feature, an intimate, witty and authorita- 
tive column on romance, matrimony, and 
| yes, Sex. 
The L. M. Boyd column, a six-times-a- 
| week conversation, in short, genial, factu- 
al paragraphs, now appearing in more 
than 100 newspapers. 

Also, several additional features are 

' scheduled for release in upcoming 
/ months. 
Jack W. Campbell, vicepresident and 
/ general manager of Carter Publications, 
Inc., said, “Our feature sales began some 
months ago, and we’re pleased with the 
| progress.” 

Corporate officers and board members 
include: Amon G. Carter, Jr., chairman; 
Campbell, vice-president; Star-Telegram 
editor Jack L. Butler, vicepresident; 
Richard \%e Holsinger, secretary- 
treasurer, and Boyd. 

Carter Publications, Inc., which owns 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and the 
NBC affiliate WBAP-tv as well as other 
properties, was committed for sale earlier 
this year to Capital City Communications, 
Inc., and to LIN Broadcasting. 


Sunday edition added 


The Hattiesburg (Miss.) American has 
added a Sunday edition, to be edited by 
Fitz McCoy, assistant executive editor of 
the daily American. The paper will fea- 
ture a sports section with expanded cov- 
erage; a main news section; six-page color 
comic section and Family Weekly. 


‘Un-typical’ is 
Media approach 


Media Express is a new syndication 
firm headquartered in San Francisco with 
branches in New York and St. Louis, each 
headed by an officer and director of the 
company. The company’s managers have 
advertising, sales and/or publishing back- 
grounds. 

The firm began operations in February 
and currently has five features under a 
licensing agreement. William KE. Bartlett, 
president, at 28, is youngest of the man- 
agement group with the average age 33. 
He notes that the team is banking heavily 
on its youthfulness which he feels bring 
out innovativeness, and some un-typical 
syndication tactics. 

One example cited.by Bartlett is Media’s 
standard licensing agreement by terms 
of which the firm must improve the royal- 
ty payments to the talents under contract 
by 50 percent each succeeding year in 
order to renew. “It’s a performance 
clause. If we don’t perform from the first 
year and beyond, we get fired.” 

Robert J. Brace, executive vicepres- 
ident located in St. Louis, is a former 
media executive with the Gardner subsidi- 
ary of Wells, Rich and Green. The New 
York office is headed by James W. Goetz, 
a former trade association executive. 
Sharon L. Brace, vicepresident of creative 
services, was previously on the staff of 
McGraw-Hill’s Webster Division. 

Current features with Media include: 
“Wretched Mess Crossnumber Puzzle’, a 
humorous puzzle incorporating numbers 
offered under the by-line of Milford Pol- 
troon, a pen name; “Drugs and Your 
Health” by David S. Tatro, Pharm. D.; 
“The Jaundiced Eye” by Sheldon Novick, 
publisher of Environment Magazine; and 
“On the PGA Tour”, a column for release 
with start of the 1974 tournament year. 
“Smart Chart” by Stansbury, syndicated 
by the Los Angeles Times, is offered in 
secondary rights by Media to publications 
other than daily, Sunday, and weekly 
newspapers and identified as the business 
press in which the company claims to 
specialize. 
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New stock table 
offered by AP 


The Associated Press has begun dis- 
tribution of the Chicago Board Options 
Exchange (CBOE) daily trading tables. 

The table lists 27 stocks which investors 
may purchase on option. The table also 
provides daily sales volume in lots of 100; 
and the high, low, and last price for the 
option. 

Among the newspapers that are pub- 
lishing the table are the New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal, and Washington 
Post. The Chicago Tribune has been run- 
ning the 10 most-active options. 

The newspapers are publishing tables 
only for the near month trading period— 
October. There are four periods during the 
year; ending in January, April, July and 
October when options must be exercised. 
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No beefcake shortage in 
TARZAN, the adventure strip 
with machismo. 
py Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Superbly drawn, 
brilliantly plotted, 
TARZAN is an institution 
the world over. 


Raw, red-blooded, 


Daily — 4 columns 
Sunday — 1/2,1A standard and tabloid size 
Mats or camera-ready 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017, (212) 682-3020 


JAMES BACON writes with 

wit, intimacy, and magic 

about the world of Hollywood. 

His HOLLYWOOD HOTLINE report 
the antics, parties, " 


couplings and uncouplings ® 
of the biggest stars. @ 
Nobody ; 


Knows them 
better. 


Six a week 
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Promotion 


By George Wilt 


SUNDAY START-UP 


Because there are more than 1,150 more 
daily newspapers than there are Sunday 
ones, it’s entirely possible that some one 
of these days you may be involved in 
getting a Sunday edition off the ground 
for the first time. In the event you have 
the idea in the back of your head, write 
“Sunday” on the front of a file folder, and 
hang on to this report on the experience 
of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press, that 
launched its Sunday paper last month. 

Wayne Powell, editor and publisher of 
the Harte-Hanks daily locked up all of his 
department heads for a weekend, and the 
group compiled a 100-page manual, that 
seems to have answered all of the ques- 
tions that anyone has asked. 

The manual included facts on deadlines, 
manning, costs, editorial content, promo- 
tion, advertising information, rates, and 
even a dummy of the new product. 

A new employee publication was 
launched to be sure that all of the paper’s 
staffers knew what was going on, and 
when. “Pipeline,” as the publication is 
called, used a question-and-answer format 
to inform employees of what was in the 
works. 

Theme of the promotion of the new 
Sunday product was “Get a lift with our 
weekend pickmeup—the Morning Press,” 
and was engineered by promotion manag- 
er Jerry Czuchna. 

A heavy barrage of house ads started 
the last week in June, beginning with a 
teaser campaign, building up to the prod- 
uct disclosure on July 7th. Next, a four 
page section was inserted into every daily 
paper, delivered to 35,000 homes in the 
area. The front page included a new con- 
sumer column, “How about that.” The sec- 
ond page of the section told about planned 
complete sports coverage, with pages 
three and four promoting circulation and 
classified advertising. Cartoon characters 
from the new Sunday comic section were 
used extensively in the promotion ads. 

During a local July 4th parade, 2,500 
yellow sunburst coasters were distributed, 
with the message, “Have a nice day—the 
Morning Press.’’ More than 1,000 helium- 
filled balloons were handed out at the 
parade with the same promotion mes- 
sage. 

Spots were used on local radio, and 
promotions were employed at several local 
fairs in the area. A few days later, 5,000 
inflated ballons were released, and 3,000 
sample papers distributed at two area 
communities and local trailer parks. A 
balloon was tied to each sample paper. 

By the time the first Sunday edition 
came off the press, the Ypsilanti area was 
smothered in yellow ballons, according to 


Powell. 
* * * 


HERITAGE—A 82-page tabloid special 
section of the Wheaton (Ill.) Daily Jour- 
nal emphasizing the heritage and histori- 
cal sites of central DuPage County pro- 
duced 16,800 lines of advertising. The sec- 
tion, “Spirit of ’76” was intended to make 
people aware of the history of the local 
area, and all of the advertisements in the 
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section followed either an Independence 
Day or Heritage theme, according to gen- 
eral manager Arnold DeLuca. 

A local bank tied in with the section by 
offering a two-hour bus tour of some of 
the historical sites using four air- 
conditioned buses each day for four days, 
with more than 1,000 people taking the 
tour. 

* * * 

IMPORTS—The New York Times has 
released “Where the Imports Are,” a 
booklet registrations, by make, of new im- 
ported cars in the U.S., for 1972, 1971 and 
1970. A breakdown shows distribution in 
the U.S. by state and region, and for 30 
major SMSA’s. 1972 registrations of im- 
ported new cars in the New York market 
are also shown, with percent of field for 
each make. A map shows distribution of 
registrations by county in the city and 
suburbs. Also, a list of imported car ad- 
vertisers in the New York Times is in- 
cluded. 

Klerk 1k 

GROWTH—A brochure from the Tor- 
rance (Calif.) South Bay Daily Breeze 
records “Ten years of growth” of the 
South Bay/Harbor area in the Southwest 
corner of Los Angeles County. The pock- 
et-size piece illustrates growth in popula- 
tion, buying income, per household in- 
come, retail sales, food sales, airport 
traffic, harbor activity, and advertising 
volume for the Daily Breeze and San 
Pedro News-Pilot in several classifica- 
tions, plus circulation growth. Copies are 
available by writing Milo Sutton, promo- 
tion manager. 

* * * 

FUN AND PROFIT—The Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune have produced a 
16-page tabloid, “How to have fun and 
profit from reading newspapers,” for dis- 
tribution to schools this fall. The section 
points out the four main benefits of news- 
paper reading, shows news flow, how a 
news event is made into a story, and 
outlines newspaper “manufacturing” pro- 
cesses. A dictionary of newspaper terms 
is also included. Copies are available from 
Laurie Cavanaugh, public relations direc- 


tor. 
* * * 


FREE CLASSIFIED — For the 
twelfth consecutive year, the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register and Journal Courier 
have offered free want ads for kids to 
area youngsters. In the 1973 offer, more 
than 600 children availed themselves of 
the public service. In conjunction with the 
program, prizes of Savings Bonds and 
watches were offered to the children sub- 
mitting the best letters indicating the suc- 
cess they had with their ads. 

* * * 

TEST MARKET—“Test in Roanoke,” 
says a brochure produced by Tom Hawley, 
promotion manager of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World News. The four-page 
folder points out distance from Roanoke to 
other centers, and uses tables to compare 
population breakdowns with national 
norms, and retail sales in eight major 


categories. And, of course, it points out 
that the market has 100 percent newspa- 
per coverage in the metro area. If you’d § 
like a copy, drop him a line. a | 
* * * 


INPA REGIONALS—The Internation- } 
al Newspaper Promotion Association will © 
hold four regional conferences under an | 
umbrella of themes to improve creativity | 
and increase advertising linage and circu- | 
lation for newspapers. a | 

The southern region meets at the Hyatt | 
Regency in Houston, September 23-26. } 
Program chairman Tom Dowswell, promo- }) 
tion manager of the Sarasota Her- } 
ald-Tribune and Journal, has sent out a } 
questionnaire asking members what they | 
want discussed at the conference. The top | 
three subjects were research, newspaper | 
in the classroom programs and promotion |} 
ads. Tom Jung, research manager, Dallas — 
Morning News is president. 


William Bernard, director of public 
relations for the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
and president of the eastern region will 
greet delegates at the Colony Resort Mo- 
tel in Atlantic City September 30- October 
8. Program chairman, Rosemarie Maio, 
Passaic Herald News, guarantees at least 
101 creative ideas in the major areas of 
promotion-circulation, advertising, public 
relations and research. 


INPA delegates, who travel to the 
western region in Seattle, will meet at the 
Washington Plaza Hotel, October 7-10. 
Western president William Northrup, 
promotion manager, Newspaper Agency 
Corporation, Salt Lake City, will carry 
over the workshop theme that was so suc- 
cessful last year with emphasis on specific 
problems of attending delegates and the 
solving of those problems in the fields of 
retail, circulation, classified, research, and 
public relations promotion. 

Members of INPA’s central region will 
convene at the Playboy Towers in Chica- 
go, October 14-17. Ted Grofer, promotion 
director, Detroit News, is program chair- 
man and will zero in on the world of 
marketing as it relates to newspaper pro- 
motion. Some of the topics scheduled for 
the agenda include target market segmen- 
tation as it applies to advertising and 
circulation; a session analyzing promotion 
according to the life styles and needs of 
your market; selecting promotion themes 
to appeal to specific market segments and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of those 
themes. 

Roy Follett, international president of 
INPA and promotion director of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, will be a 
featured speaker at each of the regionals. 


Scripps’ son buys 
Florida weekly 


The Okaloosa News-Journal, a weekly 
paper in Crestview, Florida, has been sold 
to Barry H. Scripps, Redland, California, 
son of E. W. Scripps, president of Scripps 
League of Newspapers. 

Congressman Bob Sikes formerly owned 
and edited the newspaper. T. A. Leonard 
Jr., president of Leonard Publishing Co., 
Milton, Fla., announced the sale. 
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The 
Freedom 
Pass... 


... Your 
Future 
Pass 


This advertisement printed as » public tervice by 


Prepared by Jesse Cogan, School of Public Communication, Boston Universit 


Winner conceived by Jessee Cogan. 


Newspaper Fund 


honors 5 ads 


Five Newspaper Fund __ scholarship- 
winning ads will be distributed to 
daily newspapers for display. The ads 
were designed by students at five colleges. 

The ads won their designers $100 schol- 
arships from the Fund. This year’s ads 
were designed around the twin themes of 
freedom of the press and careers in jour- 
nalism. 

Winners were selected from among 116 
entries, representing 27 schools with em- 
phasis on journalsim and advertising. 
| This is the third year that the Dow Jones 
Inc.-sponsored Fund has awarded scholar- 
ships for ad winners. 

This year’s winners are: Jesse Cogan, 
Boston University; Barry Fletcher, 
Western Kentucky University; Nancy 
| Holmberg, University of Tennessee; Rick 
-Jannucci, Temple University; and Melody 
Morton, University of Nebraska. Ms. Mor- 
' ton was a freshman when she designed 
) the winning ad. 

Over 140 dailies displayed the ads last 
year in donated space, as a public service. 

The ads combine both a recognition of 
the freedom of the press controversy 
along with copy urging students who are 
interested to contact either the Fund or 
local newspapers for information on a 
journalism career. 


Mich. daily to convert 
to photocomp, offset 


The 9,500 circulation Sturgis (Mich.) 
Daily Journal, has ordered a 7-unit Goss 
Community press with Suburban folder. 


The 114-year old Daily Journal will 
convert its production facilities to photo- 
composition in a new building now under 
construction. The conversion is expected 
to cost a half-million dollars and is sched- 
uled for completion in January 1974. 


Freedom of information 
is a mighty, 
delicate creature. 


The Right 
To Know. 
Whose Right 
Is It? 


Prepared by Nancy Justicn Tenneson, Knoxville 


Nancy Holmberg prennted hinds 


Judge upholds giving 
statements to press 


New Haven, Conn. Superior Court 
Judge George Saden ruled last week that 
there is no rule prohibiting issuance of 
reasonable press releases on any case. 


This opinion was expressed by the 
judge in a decision overruling a plea in 
abatement on behalf of Benjamin “Big 
Daddy” Carr, a defendant in a narcotics 
case. The plea filed by Carr’s counsel, 
John Williams, charged that an article in 
the New Haven Register on June 1 was 
prejudicial to Carr, because it contained 
certain statements which “could not have 
been obtained without cooperation of the 
State attorney’s office” and the approval 
of the chief of police or his representa- 
tive. 

The article was headlined, “Alleged No. 
1 Dealer in Heroin Arrested,” on the 
front page. According to Williams, Carr’s 
lengthy criminal record was “pure gam- 
bling” and did not include any major drug 
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“fighting for the right to know = 


_is par, of 01 fe... 


TS, 
burnalism. 


Propared by Barry Fletcher, Department of 


Barry Fletcher's ad for Fund contest. 


A good idea in print 


can start a revolution. 


In 1776 Thomas P: ust 3 career out of it 


paper called “CO! 
. 


This advertisement printed as a public service by 


Prepared by Rick lannucci, School of Communication and Theatre, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa: 


Newspaper Fund ad prepared by Rick lannucci. 


convictions. Williams also argued that the 
article alleged Carr “employed dealers”; 
an assertion not contained in any court 
documents. 


Judge Saden described the pleading as 
“characteristically sloppy” and containing 
a “considerable amount of verbal flotsam 
and jetsam.” He said the single article 
mentioned in the plea was “insignificant 
and immaterial to the issues of the case.” 
The judge said that “where excessive pre- 
trial publicity occurs, there are remedies 
available to the defendant, but not a total 
dismissal of charge on a claim of no per- 
sonal jurisdiction. And one small newspa- 
per article hardly qualifies for relief un- 
der this case.’”’ He said the issue should be 
raised as a venue question, anyway. 
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Financial briefs 


Outstanding performance by the news- 
print and forest products group and con- 
tinued strength in newspaper operations 
led Times Mirror to a 50% increase in net 
income in the first half of 1973 compared 
with the same period in 1972, Dr. Frank- 
lin D. Murphy, chairman, reported August 
ily, 

Net income for the 28 weeks ending 
July 15 advanced to $26.1 million or 78¢ 
per share. Compared with $17.4 million or 
52¢ per share in the first half of 1972. 

Revenues at midyear increased 19% to 
$350.4 million versus $293.3 million for 
the first 28 weeks of 1972. 

Net income for the second quarter (16 
weeks ended July 15, 1973) advanced to 
$15.8 million or 47¢ per share, compared 
with $11.6 million or 35¢ per share in 
1972. 

Revenues for the same period amounted 
to $201.2 million versus $170.2 million in 
the second quarter of last year. 

Total combined advertising linage for 
the Los Angeles Times, Dallas Times 
Herald, Newsday, Orange Coast Pilot was 
132,491,702 for the 28 week period as com- 
pared to 122,564,376 for the same period a 
year ago. 

Second quarter revenues and earnings 
have been announced by Panax Corpora- 
tion, newspaper publishers and printers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Florida. 
Panax operations include eight daily and 
36 weekly newspapers. 

Earnings from operations for the sec- 
ond quarter ending June 30 were $209,690 
or $0.18 per share on revenues of $6,491,- 
954. This compares with 1972 second 
quarter earnings of $215,622 also $0.18 
per share, on revenues of $5,789,304. 

Record operating revenues of $12,110,- 
749 were reported for the first six months 
of 1973 compared to $11,078,354 in 1972. 

Net earnings of $302,756 for the first 


half of 1973 compares with net earnings \ 


of $295,859 for the same period in 1972. 

Per share earnings are $0.26 for the 
first six months of this year compared to 
$0.25 last year. As previously reported 
first quarter earnings included a $69,282 
gain on sale of an investment. 


Results for the six month period have 
been restated to reflect acquisitions made 
for common stock on a pooling of interests 
basis which were completed in the second 
and third quarters of 1972. 


According to Panax Corporation pres- 
ident John P. McGoff earnings have been 
affected by labor and material cost in- 
creases which have not been passed along 
to the company’s customers. “If our an- 
alysis of the new government guidelines 
permit,” he said, “we will adjust our 
prices to properly reflect these increased 
costs.” 

Abitibi Paper Company Ltd., Toronto, 
reported net earnings for the first six 
months, after an extraordinary charge of 
$670,000, were $10,398,000, or 55.9 cents 
per common share, compared with $2,271,- 
000 or 10.7 cents per share in 1972. 

The large increase in earnings came 
from Mattabi Mines Limited which con- 
tributed $3,145,000 or 17.5 cents per share 
to the total, There were no comparable 
earnings for the first half of last year, 
since the mines started-up in the second 
half of 1972. It is the intention of Mattabi 
to apply its cash flow in the early years to 
the retirement of debt.. Mining income 
does not contribute to cash resources at 
this date. 

” * * 

Great Northern Nekoosa Corporation an- 
nounced July 19 second quarter net in- 
come of $5,557,000 on sales of $122,924,- 
000. This compared with net income of 
$4,119,000 on sales of $99,889,000 in the 
second quarter of 1972. 

For the first six months, net income was 
$11,754,000 on sales of $239,809,000, com- 
pared with $8,308,000 on sales of $198,- 
092,000 last year. 
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Past Week’s Range d 

of Stock Prices A 
NEWSPAPERS 

8/15 8/22 

Affiliated Publications (OTC) ............ 87 


American Financial Corp. (OTC) ........ 12\/, VA 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) Laer? 

Capital Cities Com. (NYSE) 
Com Corp. (OTC) .... 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) 
Dow Jones (OTC) ..... 


Gannett (NYSE) ioe seannupiostassomieeios - cr 34 
HartesHanksii(NYSE) meee neeeeeeeiec 2 1034 
Jetferson-Pilot ((NYSE)) Sess emcie nie cin eine 31", 
Knight (NYSE)! vices eens es: 37 & 
Lee Enterprises (AMEX) . 13 } 
Media General (AMEX) . 3534 
Multimedia (OTC) ....... 20 & 
New York Times (AMEX) 1254 
Panaxs (OC) peeac seamen aces AY, 
Post iGornp) (WISC:)) (OTC) oo ins. 2c ace ee I 1034 
OMA SCraal> (UNIO) sree dagacoe uccnescce 16 I5\/4 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) .............- 17! 16% 
SouthamPress= (CE) irs. assent ne set 31% 31 3 
Speidel) (OTG)) ikke ayaa nls aoe TAME ll. 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) 4 1334 
Time Inc. (NYSE) ..... 30/2 30% 
Times Mirror (NYSE) . . 18 18 
Toronto: Star (CE) 4a...... Rene 233, 
Washington Post (AMEX) .......-.---+-0 20 20%, 
SUPPLIERS Hi 
Abitibi (GE) iit acicstatee onside eects 123% 12 3 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) 133% 12/4 
Alden Electronics (OTC) . | | = 
Altair. (OTC)\ aeicaees 34 he 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) . 1334 14! 
Ball Corp. (OTC) ... 105% 10% 
BEIG SForest) (CE )ieacitehetcisereiciste sotmernieerie 1936 18% 
Berkey. Photo. (NYSE): foja.ece+-s-ce--icons 12 1%, 
Boise Gascadesi(NYSE) sfc nisi nioe on 131, 12 
Compugraphic (AMEX) .........-.-.0005 2134 21/4 


Compuscan (OTC) 


Biss ievevinistots wi siaye tcnaieleiatele "4 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) .. seh 2g an é 


Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) 31, 3034 
Daycor(INYSE)is niente le 16!/ 16 

Digital Equipment (NYSE) 88i/, 8834 
Domftare (AMEX) erences .. 22% 22\/r 
Dow ‘Chemical (NY SE)i Syccctes setemieranien'sl 55!/2 54 

Dy moi (INYSE)E ccmsenciaseicere et etievearmcminels 175% 16 

ECRM (OTC) acice een emi eens M4 We 
Eastman Kodake(INVSE)im-nsense semen see 13234 132! 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ... 9 9 

Elfrar (INYSE)) sce cerns 2834, 28'/4 
General Electric (NYSE) . b0!/, 59/4 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) .. 35\/4 3534 
Grace, W. R. (NYSE) .... 2 21/2 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) .... Sneaec a?a) 23"/2 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) ............- 45!/2 46'/2 
Harriss intertypem(NYSE)i@.ecmacne ss eerete 28/2 29"/2 
Inmont- S(NWSE)/ tetcttnccert ere nmiseetunerer T'/g 7 

International Paper (NYSE) ...........-. 395% 4034 
eksGorpim(INYSE) Miter. esses 2955 28 

Kimberly Clark (NYSE) 3934 383, 
LogEtronics (OTC) ....... 43/4, 43, 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) 32'/2 32'/4 
Milgo Electronics (AMEX) . Ti 165% 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ..............05 7% 7% 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) .......... 84 82354 
PRotone (OTC) Sei ptine dena meatne santas — _— 

RichardsonmafNYSE) sserscmumcecesettniens aA II'/2 
Rockwelll Tntlan(NYSE)iacccsnwerctcrstes conics 28 27'/2 
Singeras(NYSE)ieneneeeeenasnen -- 51%, 4814 
Southland Paper (OTC) ...... 1434 14\/, 
Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) 8% 8l/, 
Sun Chemical (NYSE) ..... 19 187 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) .... -- 14 141/, 
White Consolidated (NYSE) ............+ 123% 12g 
Wood Industries (AMEX) .........--20ee We 854 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Doremusm (OTC) mean tanasemmie nace nit Is, 5Y, 


Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) . 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NYSE) 
Frank, Clinton E. (OTC) 


Grey Advertising (OTC) ... 9%, 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) .......... ~. 14 14! 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) ...... 10 "M2 
Ogilvy’ Mather (ONC) saiaceecsastantete store 17! 18! 
PKE“ CoP ((OTC) Mehincks csmansem sehen serine 4, If, 
JEAWeL Thompson! (NYSE)ltocsunsantewsenties 1334 131/4 
Tnacy-Lockew (OTC) ak! eects siiemtemenrnite 4", 434, 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) ........+.-0-5 124, 12 


$22-million building 


Dade County assessors have placed a 
value of $22.3 million on the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald Building which is located in 
downtown Miami on Biscayne Bay. This 
represents a small reduction from the 1972 
valuation of $22.9 million for property tax 
purposes but it more than doubles the 
figure ($10.8 million) determined by 
court decision in recent years. 


By Eileen Milling 


When 27 members of the National 
}.cademy of TV Arts & Sciences, joined 
rofessionally by careers in either print 
'r broadcasting, departed for Kennedy 
rport for Aeroflot SU312 bound for 
}Ioscow on July 18, expectations were 
J igh. Rightfully so. Our varying back- 
,rounds in history, literature and the 
rts, regardless of extent or depth, could 
lnly be enriched by fresh, personal in- 
Jights into Russia and her people, past 
'nd present. 
No matter that our ages ranged from 
5 to 74, or that our political and religious 
ffiliations were just as mixed, our com- 
aon goal was to learn more about commu- 
jeations in a nation that had accom- 
lished in half a century what the rest of 
/he world has failed to do in 5000 years; 
or, by her own proud admission, Mother 
)ussia has obtained 100 per cent literacy 
) or her 250 million heirs. 
It was not until 12 days after departure 
l'rom the USA, on Monday, July 30, that 
lve had a two hour visit at the famed 
Moscow tv Center, also identified as TTZ. 
|Ne were guided through this tribute to 
lectronic technology by an engineer in- 
roduced to us as comrade Nikolei Stepan- 
vitch Michailov. 

Although we had handshake introduc- 
ions with producers, directors, actors, en- 
| sineers and so forth, and had an opportu- 

lity to view studios, dressing and makeup 
‘ooms, we were not permitted to ask the 
| Vv personnel any questions. 

Permitted to inspect 


On the other hand, we were permitted 
0 inspect the automated video equipment 
losely. All interior photographs were 
}oanned. In addition to Comrade Nikolei 
ind the tourguide, an armed security 
| ruard accompanied us on the tour which, 
i ve were told, is not available for the 
werage Soviet citizen. 
| The scrutiny we experienced at TTZ 
} vas in marked contrast to our informal 
neeting the next day at the Union of 
Journalists of the USSR at 30 Prospect 
Mira (Moscow) where we had a roundta- 
yle discussion with Boris Yakovlev, secre- 
sary of the board of the union and direc- 
tor of Philogy; Viktor Podkurkov, deputy 
secretary of the board; and Vladilen Ro- 
manov, deputy chief of the international 
department. 

After Yakovlev extended greetings and 
expressed the view that relationships be- 
} tween his country and ours would be 
| markedly improved as a result of the June 
| 22 trade agreements, he explained that 
the Union of Journalists of the USSR was 
his country’s largest union of creative 
members, with 53,000 members of whom 
18 per cent are women. There are, he 


Eileen Milling is president of Public Rela- 
tions Analysts Inc. 
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oviet journalists answer 
questions about their press 


said, about 150,000 journalists throughout 
the USSR. Some of these, however, may 
be academicians or specialists in either 
the sciences or social sciences who also 
write for professional and/or mass audi- 
ences. 

“In Russia today, there are two 
trends,” Yakovlev stated, “the first is to 
strengthen the professional qualifications 
of journalists; the second is to develop the 
ties of journalists abroad with the USSR. 
International ties are more stable and 
more active than the last few years; rela- 
tionships with U.S. journalists are bet- 
ter.” 

Presently, 23 universities in the USSR 
have journalism departments with com- 
plete facilities to train journalists; pro- 
Cuction techniques may also be learned at 
a variety of institutes or technical train- 
ing schools. 


Questions answered 


What follows is a wrap-up of questions 
and answers: 

How can reporters write about the 
U.S.A. with accuracy if they have never 
been there? 

We have 15 journalists in America 
and we encourage the exchange of in- 
formation with American journalists. We 
also receive news about America through- 
out the day through TASS and a wide 
variety of other news agencies. 

With 45 million tv sets in use, is news- 
paper readership declining? 

While the importance of radio and TV 
is undoubtedly increasing, the role of 
mass newspapers is gaining in impor- 
tance. Pravda, published by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, has a daily readership of 10 
million; Jzvestia. published by the Presidi- 
um of the USSR Supreme Soviet, has 
eight to nine million daily readers; Work- 
er and Farmer sell 12 million and 11 
million copies daily. A publication called 
Health, now experimenting with a ques- 
tion and answer column for young women, 
sells 14 million copies daily. 

In the USA, there are special family or 
women’s pages. Do your newspapers have 
comparable pages? 

We have Soviet Woman, a well-read 
magazine, but we do not have a magazine 
for men. 

Is there a student press as there is in 
our country? 

Our system is different. Here, students 
at Moscow University, for example, pub- 
lish the stucent paper with the assistance 
of a party adviser. Soon, there will be a 
seminar at Moscow University for editors 
of college newspapers to get together and 
resolve mutual problems. 

I have not seen any Russians read a 
newspaper on the metro or bus. 

This may be because 80 per cent of 
newspapers are delivered to homes on an 


annual subscription basis. The cost is the 
same as newsstand purchase, a few ko- 
pecks per issue. Once or twice a year a 
subscription drive is held and we find this 
very profitable. 

Is reacership sufficient to offset print- 
ing cost? 

Advertising is important, particularly 
to such publications as Hvening Moscow 
where advertising supplements are a good 
source of income. 

Are all advertisements accepted? 

A member of the organization wishing 
to advertise goes to the editorial office and 
the decision is made there. There is not 
much in political advertising. Trade, tour- 
ist and consumer goods are advertised as 
may be economic or cultural issues. 

Is there a special layout for Soviet 
newspapers? 

Naturally, each paper follows its own 
format. Generally, major national news is 
covered on page 1; page 2 is left for 
domestic party life stories; page 3 is in- 
ternational news; page 4 covers culture 
and sports. 

How is crime news handled? 

No society can be guaranteed immunity 
against anti-social development so we 
don’t think it criminal to print this news. 
Very much is published about this subject 
in The Literary Gazette. 

May we have an example? 

Recently, material about a group of 
hooligans who were brought to court and 
punished was written about. 

How is news that is printed decided 
upon? 

Social significance and special social is- 
sues are what our readers are interested 
in. Thus, we analyze what is best suited 
for readers’ tastes and print accordingly. 

In a recent issue of Izvestia that was 
translated for me, I saw two small par- 
agraphs of old news about the Watergate 
investigation. In contrast, that same issue 
had a lengthy story about Wounded Knee. 
Was there a particular reason for this? 

While I don’t know for sure what led to 
the cecision by the editor-in-chief, his bas- 
ic reasoning was probably the social sig- 
nificance for his readers. 

Is that the reason why USA strike 
news is given so much space in the Soviet 
press? 

In our country, there are no strikes. 

In more than a week in Russia, it has 
been impossible for us to get any news of 
what is happening in America, especially 
about Watergate. This includes radio/TV, 
too. 

The lack of news about America is hard 
to understand. The International Herald 
Tribune is available in many of the ho- 
tels. Moscow News, an English weekly, is 
also available. As far as Watergate is 
concerned, it would be indelicate for us to 
comment on this subject. On the other 
hand, the photograph of President 
Brezhnev being lifted by Chuck Connors 
received tremendous space in print and on 
tv. It pleases our citizens to see that 
American-Soviet relations are getting bet- 
ter. 

Is there competition among journalists 
for “scoops?” 

This is the same as it is in your coun- 
try. 

Yakovlev’s only question to our group 
was, “How are ty journalists in your 
country being trained?” 
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J-school notes 


TEACHING THE BASICS 


Q. —What does a newspaper publisher 
say when he meets a journalism instruc- 
tor? 

A. —‘Why don’t you teach those kids 
how to spell, punctuate and write a sen- 
tence before turning them loose?” 

The University of Oregon Journalism 
Department now says with new pride: 
“We are.” 

Staff members call their answer 250. 
That’s short for Journalism Writing 
Course 250 which was inaugurated two 
years ago. 

“Basically the journalism instructors 
just got tired of having to teach grammar 
in all our courses before we could get on 
with the job of training journalists,” said 
Associate Professor Roy K. Halverson. He 
and Associate Professor Dean F. Rea 
have taken turns teaching the course, 
modifying as they go. 

“A lot of the students don’t like to be 
bothered with understanding grammar, 
which, let’s face it, is the basis of all 
writing,” said Halverson. “They are con- 
cerned with content and not techniques; 
they have a great flair for imagery but 
are unable to put it in sequence. 

“Reporters, yes. Wordsmiths, no.” 

J250 is helping remedy that. Rea de- 
scribes the course as offering pre- 
journalism majors an opportunity to re- 
view grammar, spelling and punctuation 
and to sample various forms of journalis- 
tic composition. 

The course includes two one-hour lec- 
tures and two one-hour laboratories week- 
ly. Students interested in journalism must 
pass the course or a waiver test. Those 
who fail the course can take it a second 
time. A second failure means rejection by 
the journalism department. About 20 per- 
cent of the students fail or withdraw. 

Because of varying offerings of high 
schools, incoming journalism interest stu- 
dents have a wide range of literacy. 

“We have to assume they have the ru- 
diments of grammar, or at least know 
what a complete sentence is,” said Hal- 


Students will take 
UNC spelling test 


In an effort to call attention to the 
problem of misspellings, the University of 
North Carolina School of Journalism will 
begin administering a standardized spell- 
ing test in the fall. 

The test will be given in an effort to 
help “increase credibility,” according to 
journalism dean John Adams. He added 
that giving the test would ‘make journal- 
ism students aware they have a weak- 
ness” in the area of spelling and gram- 
mar. 

Results of the test will be included in 
student’s transcript. The test is volun- 
tary, but any student who declines to take 
the test will have his refusal noted in the 
transcript. Pete Ivey, director of the UNC 
news bureau said the action was being 
taken “in fairness to newspapers,” who 
wish to hire a student. 
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verson. “We pick out five or six basics of 
grammar, like agreement of verb and sub- 
ject and pronoun and antecedent, for ex- 
ample, to begin the course.” 


Editor is fired 
in fund seandal 


The Cincinnati Post & Times Star is 
pledging to make good possible losses 
estimated at up to “six figures” in a scan- 
dal involving operation of its mile of dimes 
charity fund by its public service editor. 

Stanley L. Dahlman, 67, an employee of 
the paper since 1928 and director of the 
fund for the needy, was suspended by the 
paper August 4 and fired August 20. 

A special grand jury has been con- 
vened by Hamilton county prosecutor 
Simon Leis, Jr. to hear evidence in the 
case starting August 27. 


Coupons were used 


Cincinnati police said “truckloads of 
merchandise” have been removed from the 
home of a volunteer chairwoman of a 
committee which distributed merchandise 
coupons given to the poor from Mile of 
Dimes Charity Funds. Police also said 
merchandise was removed from an apart- 
ment rented to a “Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Keith” . . . but used by Dahlman. 

The newspaper and Cincinnati Fire- 
fighters conducted the fund annually. The 
1972 collection was over $156,000. 

The paper, after suspending Dahlman, 
assigned a team of investigative reporters 
to look into operation of the fund and said 
from now on “all payments from the fund 
will be made to established social and wel- 
fare agencies.” 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 


New Classified Advertising rates now effective: 


"POSITIONS WANTED" 
(Payable with order) 


$1.15 per line, per issue 
..$1.25 per line, per issue 
..$1.35 per line, per issue 
: ....$1.45 per line 
Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


4-weeks” 
3-weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


service on box numbers also 


available at $1.00 extra 
"ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS" 


Air-mail 


(Remittance should accompany classified copy 
when submitted unless credit has been estab- 
lished.) 


line, per issue 
line, per issue 
line, per issue 
line. 


4-weeks 
3-weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


_. $1.70 per 


..$2.00 per 
Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 

Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 
Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 
DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified ad 
to display. The rate for display-classified is 
$3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per column inch 

minimum space. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


INU 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


Il 


= City State Zip Code 2 
= Classification = 
= Copy = 
= (J Assign a box number and mail my replies daily = 
2 To Run: Weeks Till Forbidden = 
= Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. = 
= Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER © 850 Third Ave. « New York, N.Y, 10022 2 
EM 
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lassified Advertising 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 


‘“Antiques in America” is 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 


/ humor and literary econ- 


omy. The Washington Post 


two of the subscribers. For 


| and the Baltimore Sun are 


i samples and prices write 


The Providence Journal, 


Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
| 02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS AVAILABLE 


| MEDIA BOOKS: The news pro’s book- 


) store. 


journalists. 
Woodstock, 


Books by and _ for 
Write: Media Books, 
Conn. 06281. 


| ADVERTISING? Self-study by 175-page | 


book, 3 instruction guides, cassette 
tape for $49. (or send 25¢ for info) 
AAI-EP, 655 Teresita, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94127. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER, preferably active, sought 
for 6,000, 6-morning AM daily started 
last March at Carolina beach resort. 


) Prefer TV or promotional/advertising 


background. 6-figure investment; un- 
limited potential. Details during visit 
which can be arranged by calling 
(803) 546-3774 after 7 PM. 


GOOD CLIMATE, growing commerce 
and recreation means Zone 5 dealership 
growth potential I cannot handle. Need 
promotion minded circulator who wants 
self employment. $65,000 cash or will 
split. Box 1426, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and_ insurance _pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure, M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CONTESTS 
PLAY “BINGO NAMES” IN YOUR 
NEWSPAPER. The new people- 


pleasing fun game for all ages. Read- 
ers use their own names to play this 
fascinating, addictive, computerized, 
alphabetical take-off on ‘‘Bingo’’! Im- 
plement for Circulation, Merchant 
Tie-In, ete. (Let us help you count 
the ways!) Send for sample package: 
NUWORD GAME, INC., BOX 413, 
SOUTHFIELD, MICH. 48075. 


FOREIGN 


CHINA COVERAGE — Journalist/col-| 
umnist off on 3-week tour of China 
mid-September. Can accept 1 or 2 more 
feature assignments. Box 1377, Editor, 
& Publisher. 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—tLively an- 


awers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 486 Morse, Day-| 


ton, Ohio 45420. 


QUIZZES 


TRIVIA TEST twits wits with ephem- 
era, nostalgia, facts. Cheap, too. 
Midura, 2022 E. Edgewood, Shorewood, 
Wise, 53211, 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Newspaper sales, appraisal, consult- 
ing. Now located convenient to Kansas 
City International Airport. Krehbiel- 
Bolitho Newspaper Service. New ad- 
dress: 10000 West 75th Street, Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 
236-5280; Res: (918) 381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 

for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 

National Press Building 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


The DIAL Agency, 1502 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Ph: 349-7422. 
““America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


HOWARD W. PALMER, BROKER 
Eastern Weekly Newspapers 
Rt. 2, Box 314, Signal Mtn., Tenn. 37377 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Buclid. Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


for August 25, 1973 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 


“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND weekly 


with complete equipment for offset 
preparation, grossing over $40,000, 
circulation 900, needs a_ business- 
oriented publisher, Owner carrying 
double load, will negotiate for com- 
plete sale or sale of half interest. 
Paper founded 1959 has_ increased 
gross steadily last 3 years. Educa- 


tional and recreational area with good 
growth potential, Box 1293, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AREA 1—Weekly with gross of $400,000 
—sales volume growth at 15% per 
annum. Price includes land, offset and 
letterpress equipment, building. Will 
sell business alone. Priced at $325,000 
with land and buildings. Box 1345, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WEEKLY, SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 


LAND, profitable, ideal for couple, 
offset printed, equipment for type 
setting and paste-up. Box 1288, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA PROFITABLE suburban 
weekly. $215,000 down. Cold type, grow- 
ing. Box 1361, Editor & Publisher. 


4—Weekly duo $700M plus 


ZONE 
gross, $150M_ net, excellent offset 
| plant, high growth locale, financial 


references first letter. Box 1053, Edi- 


tor & Publisher. 


2 SOUTHWESTERN CONNECTICUT 
weeklies in the fastest growth area in 


Northeast. Grossing $170,000 and that’s | 
just a beginning. Box 1326, Editor & | 


Publisher or call (203) 746-4664. 


OFFSET WEEKLY established 1908 
in Area 3. County seat, circulation 
over 4M, Ideal for husband-wife ag- 
gressive team. Good businessman could 
double current $65M gross in a year. 
Computer typesetting, own camera and 
press. Publisher moving back to metro 
area. Award-winning paper. Box 1285, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN WEEKLY, 
excellent area, good growth potential, 
priced at 60M with 15M down. 
(303) 279-6345, Bill King Associates, 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND — 2 
weeklies and modern offset printing 
plant. Gross over $300,000. High po- 
tential. Asking $450,000. Box 1338, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WASHINGTON STATE: Bright, profit- 
able, growing twice weekly, captive 
shopper, second weekly (new), expan- 
sion plans galore; average 20% growth 
per year last 4 years. Sell $85,000 now, 
higher as acquisitions dictate. Box 
884, Editor & Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT, ART WEEKLY 
in Zone 2 capital area; potential; needs 
ad man; possible for team; wonderful 
terms. Box 1422, Editor & Publisher. 


AREA 3 offset weekly group. Gross 
over $400,000. Profitable. Dynamic 
area, unlimited potential. Want pub- 
licly traded stock for part or all. Box 
1394, Editor & Publisher. 


Call | 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN _ seeks 
small or medium established weekly, all 
or active interest. Will consider co-op 
or lease with option. Serious, qualified 
buyer, Box 1359, Editor & Publisher. 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 

DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 
NEWSPAPERMAN, 12 years experi- 
ence, desires large weekly/small daily. 

Box 1288, Editor & Publisher. 


WE HAVE SOLID BUYERS FOR 
TOP DAILIES AND WEEKLIES 
Newspaper Service Company, Inc. 

P.O. Dr. 12428, Panama City, Fla. 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER: the 
semimonthly forum where publishers 
announce their needs for freelance 
help on editorial/graphics projects. An 
Invaluable tool for writers, artists, 
editors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing, $16.00 
yearly. New Subscription Department, 
250 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
10019. 


RADIO/TV STATIONS 
FOR SALE 


~T 


RADIO STATION 
to be offered for sale 


The Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia will 
solicit bids for the purchase of 
the operating assets of Radio 
Station WGST, located in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The sale of the Station 
will be subject to FCC approval. 
The purchase price must be paid 
in cash, Copies of the bid docu- 
may be obtained after 
1973, from Mr. Ewell 
Barnes, Vice President of Busi- 
ness and Finance, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, 225 North 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 30332. 
A fee of $50 must accompany re- 
quests for bid documents, Con- 
tact Mr. Jack Collins, WGST Radio 
Station, 165 8th Street, N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332, for tours 
of Station property by appoint- 
ment only. 


ments 
August 15, 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
LEON ee OI 


COMPOSING ROOM 


aN DPE-SEr-T’-""">>*Eer-’- 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 


totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATIF, Varitypers, ete. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 


54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FHN Business. Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 


S1 


———————— 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


FRIDEN JUSTOWRITER SET: 
puncher, reader, custom desks. Excel- 
lent. Cost over $6000 new. Make offer. 
Citizens Free Press, Suffolk, Va. 23434. 


Compugraphic 4961 .......... $5000 
Compugraphic 4961TL ....... $7300 
Compugraphic 2961TL ....... $6200 
Compugraphic 7200 ..........$2700 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


COMPUPERF KEYBOARD, compatible 
with Compugraphic tape or Direct 
(audio) input. Perfect condition, $600. 


Ph: (203) 334-7312, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Se 


SPEEDY PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


WAXER 


FOR 


9” —14”—20” 
Wide 


Smoothly waxes proofs, newsprint, over 
lays & film. No wavy ridges, dry areas, 
wax ooze at edges or wax bleedthrough. 


Clean printing. Practical. Convenient. 


Calibrated dial coating control Accurate cali 


brated: thermostat 


Schaefer Machine G, Ine 


Boston Post Road 
CLINTON, CONN. 06413 
Telephone: (203) 669-6000 


2 FRIDEN-SINGPR KEYBOARDS, 
No. 8201. Good running condition. 
$1,000 each plus balance 6-month serv- 
ice contract. Inquire South Idaho 
Press, (208) 678-2201, Burley, Idaho. 


PHOTON 560 with 3 disks in excellent 
condition. Contact H. Sterne, S. Ros- 
enthal Co., Blue Ash, Ohio 465242. 
(513) 984-0710, 


A BETTER WAY TO 
PEDDLE YOUR PAPERS! 


E&P Classifieds! 
This 4-line ad ran 1 time, 


CY/ 
buyers, and, under the new 


brought prospective 


schedule, would come to a 
total cost of $8.50. Think 
of the profit! 


AREA 5 SMALL DAILY—Ab- 
sentee owner, offset, ideal man/ 
wife or news/ad team. Low 
down payment, terms if qual- 
ified. Box XXXK, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ads are 

as effective in the 
newspaper community 
as your newspaper's 
classifieds are in 

your community. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


AS IS, WHERE IS, hot metal equip- 
ment for sale: 
INTERTYPES 
C-3 #12865, 4 Mold Disc; 
C-3-2-##18122, Saw, Quadder; 
F-2 #19937, Mixer; 
C-4-4 325,207, Saw, Quadder; 
C-2 26,508 and 32,916 Fairchild 
TTS Units; 
Monarch #85,508 Intertypesetter. 
OTHER EQUIPMENT: Elrod 
#£F5433E ; Morrison Stripper ; Ham- 
mond G-4 and G4B Glider Saws; 
Carlson Plate Finisher; Vander- 
cook Full Page Proof Press; Sta- 
Hi Form Lift; Nolan Pig Furnace; 
Fairchild Scan-O-Sizer and Scan- 
O-Graver; Sta-Hi Mat Scorcher; 
Goss Tubular Router; Goss Tubular 
Boring Machine, 


Write or Phone: 


John P. McDermott 
The Post-Register 
Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401 
(208) 522-1800 


ENGRAVING 


LETTERFLEX I Platemaking System. 
All of the latest refinements. Excellently 
cared for, In perfect shape. Available 
November 1, 1973. For more informa- 
tion, write J. A. Bradley, York Daily 
Record, 31 East King St., York, Pa. 
17405. 


FAIRCHILD JOURNALIST Scan-A- 
Graver, excellent condition, practically 
new, $2,000. Contact Tim Jones, John- 
son City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle, 
(615) 928-2141 or write P.O. Box 240, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 37601. 


FAIRCHILD SCAN-A-SIZER. Enlarges 
and reduces, duo screens 85 and 65, 
tip-top condition, best offer over $2,800. 
Review Corp., Darien, Conn. 06820. 
Phone (203) 655-1474. 


MAILROOM 


LIKE NEW 80 ft. Cutler Hammer 
Channel-Flex Conveyor including press 
connection, vertical rise and drop, de- 
livery table, controls. Paddock Publi- 
cations, Arlington Heights, Ill. 60006. 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (213) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


6 unit COTTRELL V-15A, 7 
months old, complete Save $50,000 
2 unit NEWS KING, excellent 
condition $23,500 
NEWS KING units for add-on, 
reconditioned, rollstand $10,000 


3 unit VANGUARD $20,000 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can_ see 
running, about 1964. $32,500. E. H 
Richey Co., 1417 Georgia St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90015. (213) 748-5954. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


4 UNIT GOSS SUBURBAN offset press 
with 4-position roll stand, % and 4 
page folder, 20hp Fincor drive. Avail- 
able November. Offered completely re- 
conditioned, delivered and installed and 
guaranteed. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER 
MACHNIERY CORP. 
1720 Cherry St. Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


GOSS METRO 8 unit, 2 color decks. 
8 unit Urbanite, complete with folder. 
Box 1120, Editor & Publisher. 


COLE MODEL 101 quarter folder and 
two knife trimmer with vacuum sys- 
tem for Goss Suburban. Like new, half 
price. FOLDER, 909 E. 59th St., Los 
Angeles, (213) 235-3131. 


GOSS URBANITE, 6 units, excel- 
lent condition. 


COTTRELL V-15A, 5 units, 
1968, with folder. 


COTTRELL 4 or 6 unit V-15, 
excellent condition, 


COTTRELL VANGUARD, 22% x 
31. 2, 3 or 4 unit presses. 


NEWSKING 4 unit, 5 years old. 
COLOR KING 3 unit, new 1968. 


[PEC {eines 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


new 


VANDERCOOK SP20 PROOF PRESS 
—New in 1968, original cost of over 
$3200. Bed size 20” x 3414’—Maximum 
sheet of 1914” x 28”’—Maximum form 
of 19” x 26”. Includes positive lock-up 
bar and 25” Rotary proof dryer, Asking 
$1000. Call Ray Cash, North Penn Re- 
porter, Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-8440. 


WEB PRESS TRADE-INS 


Color King—1965 
II Unit Press complete—$34,000 
III Unit Press complete—$49,000 
IV Unit Press complete—$64,000 
V Unit Press complete—$79,000 


II Unit Pacer 36—New in 1969—Re- 
built by Web Press Corporation, com- 
plete with heavy duty  half-quarter 
double parallel commercial folder, 40hp 
DC drive—$42,000. 


II Unit Thatcher—Rebuilt 18 months 
ago by Web Press Corporation, includ- 
ing new helical gears, complete— 
$30,000. 


Rebuilt Color King units and roll stand 
—$15,000. 

Econ-O-Web perfector press, one to 
eight units, available for immediate 
installation. We will take your trade. 
Send for our complete new and used 
equipment list, and the dealer nearest 
you. 


WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
200 S.W. Michigan Street 
Seattle, Washington 98106 

(206) 762-6770 


TWO (2) GENERAL ELECTRIC 150hp 
direct current motors. 230 volts, speed 
400 to 1200, amperes 535, Shunt Stab 
wound, form AA, constant torque, type 
CD 187. Motors from dismantled Hoe 
press. Make an offer. W. Paul Harris, 
Clearwater Sun, Clearwater, Fla. 
33517. PH: (818) 447-6481. 


4 UNIT DAILY KING OFFSET press, 
Serial No. 1175 (New in February, 
1972). % and % page heavy duty 6- 
web folder, 40hp drive, 10hp com- 


pressor, electric hoist, Baldwin water 
leveler and plate bender. Count-O- 
Veyor optional. Excellent condition. 


Also offering like-new Models 2961TL 
and 4961TL Compugraphies, 2 ‘Star’ 
Autoperfs, Brown Mercury platemaker, 
nuAre RUB 40 plate finishing table, 
Durst enlarger (Model A-600) and mis- 
cellaneous. Available now! Contact 


INLAND NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY CORP. 
1720 Cherry St. Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


ROYAL ZENITH WEBMATIC, 2 unit 
with sheeter and folder. Rebuilt within 
last 3 years; slightly used since. Best 
offer. Marie Green, 101 Diana Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 18210. (315) 478-2087. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
WANTED TO BUY 


WEST COAST NEWSPAPER requires © 
additional newsprint. White 30 or 32 
pound—sizes 29/7, 4344”, 68”, 40” or 
less diameter, Minimum 55 ton car 4 
lots, Can use 2000 tons. Address reply | 


Box 1317, Editor & Publisher. A 


NEWSPRINT 


When you convert you'll likely have | 
several] useless rolls of newsprint on 
your hands. We’ll buy them if they |} 
meet these requirements; 35, 521% or | 
70-inch web width, 30-inch diameter. 
Falmouth (Mass.) Enterprise, Call 
(617) 548-4700. Ask for Mr. Hough. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
ADVERTISING DISPATCH 


DISPATCH PROBLEMS? HANsystem 
has been solving them for years. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, OH. 44256. 


CIRCULATION CONSULTANTS — 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. Well- 
experienced on M-E-S papers, large 
and small dailies, all phases of circu- 
lation. Methods and procedures that 
get best results with increased sales” 
and revenue. Will organize and train 
staff, set up budget and cost control, 
handle labor relations. Many years ex- 
perience in competitive metropolitan 
areas. Box 1875, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


——~— 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 
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Help 
Wanted eee 


ACADEMIC 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. As- 
sistant professor to supervise yearbook 
production, teach photojournalism and/ 
or graphics. MA and media experience. 
Fall 1974 cr sooner. School of Journal- 
ism, MSU, East Lansing, Mich. 48824. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION DIRECTOR. 
Urban University desires strong writer 
with higher education reporting/work- 
ing background to direct staff of 4. 
Send resume, salary requirements to — 
Office of the President, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 40208. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA seeks 
Director of Student Communications to 
work with Presidential board, begin- 
ning in September. Supervise business 
operations and advise editorial aspects 
of campus media (newspaper, yearbook, 
radio station). Salary open. Equal Op- 
portunity employer. Send vitae to Anne 
Benefield, Box 295, Journalism Build- 
ing. University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
80602. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANT A RAISE 

15% - 25% - 35% 
If you’re a media executive not dis- 
satisfied with your present job but 
willing to listen to significant career 
opportunity, contact us. We may have 
opening now paying substantially more 
than you make, for which you’re the 
logical person. You can deal discretely 
with our completely ethical firm in 
absolute confidence. We have to stay 
confidential. We're nation’s only Ex- 
ecutive Search Firm exclusively media. 
Most jobs fee paid by employer. Le- 
land Gourley, GOURLEY ASSOCI- 
ATES, Suite 200 Capitol Executive 
pide Box 58404, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 25, 1973 


HELP WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


en 


SSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
5r suburban weekly newspaper chain 
yeated in New Jersey, This growing 
roup needs an ambitious, self starter 
xperienced in production, financial 
ontrol, collection procedures and ad- 
ertising sales management. The right 
adividual can build a future with us. 
Ne have a liberal benefit program and 
iffer an excellent salary. Send a de- 
ailed resume and salary requirements 
o Box 1369, Editor & Publisher. 


ION-NEWSPAPER ORIENTED 
JWNER of two small suburban week- 
ies in the Midwest seeks energetic 
aanager to improve current papers and 
tart four more. Individual needs man- 
.gement capabilities, and some edi- 
orial experience would be helpful. 
25,000 income plus benefits. Send re- 
sume to Box 1390, Editor & Publisher. 


CREDIT MANAGER 


Sacramento, California 


The Sacramento Bee has an imme- 
diate opening for qualified person 
with credit, banking or related 
management experience. Must have 
a thorough knowledge of credit and 
collection procedures and be capable 
of assuming administrative  re- 
sponsibility for operation of de- 
partment. 


Good salary plus liberal vacation, 
medical and retirement benefits. 


Apply in person or send detailed 
resume outlining experience, gen- 
eral qualifications and salary re- 
quirements to: 

Personnel Department 

McClatchy Newspapers 

21st and Q 
Sacramento, California 95816 

(An equal opportunity employer) 


MIDWEST DAILY, 25,000-35,000, seeks 
progressive and knowledgeable news- 
paperman to start as assistant business 
manager with early opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Good salary to experienced 
person who is familiar with newspaper 
management. Box 1362, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATOR/ EDITOR 


Educational research and development 
corporation in Charleston, W. Va., 
needs person to head a media develop- 
ment center which produces curriculum 
materials, scholarly reports, brochures, 
newsletters, etc, Person would assist 
staff in editing and producing educa- 
tional materials; identify appropriate 
sources for production of filmstrips, 
graphics, and video tapes; and super- 
vise small print shop. Production, ed- 
jtoral background required. Familiarity 
with audio-visual media desired. Knowl- 
edge of education helpful. Salary $16,000 
to $20,000 plus fringe benefits and re- 
location expenses. Members of minority 
groups and women are encouraged to 
apply. An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. Send resume to P. O. Box 1348, 
Charleston, W. Va. 25325. 


SSE ST --STS SEO 


CIRCULATION 


SS EEE SEO SESE Sr 


AWARD WINNING PM, Sunday, look- 
ing for Circulation Manager for 20M 
and growing newspaper in competitive 
Zone 65 community. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for number two person ready to 
apply his experience and enthusiasm as 
a manager. Send resume, including 
salary requirements, to Box 1844, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION manager 
—Northern California suburban daily 
seeks person with good educational 
background, sales and administrative 
ability to assist circulation manager. 
Some daily newspaper circulation ex- 
perience desirable. Experience in news- 
paper sales, production or business of- 
fice helpful. Send letter and written 
resume of background, experience and 
qualifications, including minimum sal- 
ary requirement to Box 1364, Editor & 
Publisher. All applications will be 
treated confidentially. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


HELP WANTED 
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CIRCULATION 


SS EEE SS OSE OSEOrOSE Sr 


WE ARE SEEKING an aggressive, en- 
thusiastic circulation manager. You 
should fully understand all circulation 
operations for our Zone 4 daily and 
Sunday newspaper. The right person 
should know all phases of operation 
including ABC records. Excellent start- 
ing salary plus bonus arrangement. 
Company benefits include life insurance, 
hospitalization, paid vacation, holidays 
and retirement plan. If you think you 
are the right person, send_us your 
resume. Box 1373, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


81,000 daily, Area 8. Local independent 
desires person of ABC knowledge, de- 
sire for progress and ability to meet 
the challenge of supervising personnel. 
A good position with many benefits. 
Reply in confidence to Box 1389, Editor 
& Publisher. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a_ start 
in circulation management, are able to 
lead others as well as do it yourself, 
you may be the circulation manager 
we are looking for. $10,000 yearly plus 
bonus plan. Zone 2 daily with plenty 
of room to grow. Act now. Box 1391, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CAREER MINDED? 


Your future could start as an assistant 
circulation manager in this progressive 
newspaper chain, Our candidate has 
proven skills in sales, promotion and 
leadership, as well as knowledge of the 
latest circulation marketing concept 
based on experience/education. 


For a good salary plus liberal company 
benefits, ACT NOW! Send_ resume 
stating qualifications and salary ex- 
pectations to Box 1418, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR — True opportunity to 
organize and lead a substantial de- 
partment, emphasis on_ sales. Com- 
petitive field. Solid knowledge of fun- 
damentals important. 6-day PM, Zone 
2, well over 50M now. Please write 
your full history, with present com- 
pensation, in confidence. Box 1423, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SS S@$][P----_ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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CLASSIFIED MANAGER—One of the 
fastest growing weekly classified de- 
partments in the country needs a real 
fire eater to take the reins and con- 
tinue the trend. Hard work, good pay. 
Zone 9. Box 1380, Editor & Publisher. 


SS EES SSS 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
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SOUTHWEST FLORIDA Gulf daily. 
Are you the Pro with track shoes that 
will round out our display department? 
Fastest growing Florida daily. Salary, 
literal commission plan, hospitalization, 
retirement plan, Phone or write,-,Mar- 
shall Wyatt, Ad Director, Naples Daily 
News, 1075 Central Ave., Naples, Fla. 
33940. 


WE HAVE AN IMMEDIATE need for 
an aggressive and innovative ad di- 
rector to head three person department. 
Successful sales record more important 
than management background. Most of 
our staff is under 30. Good salary, plus 
commission and liberal stock plan. Send 
resume with salary expectations to 
The Richmond Mercury, 16 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 23219. Att: Duane K. 
McCallister. 


AD MANAGER—Must be experienced 
in selling strong community-oriented 
product and capable of directing and 
developing salesmen. Must be company 
conscious and unafraid of opportunity 
that requires hard work. Metropolitan 
Cincinnati area. Box 1339, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with 
ability to write some news, Experience 
on free circulation helpful. Should 
reach 5 figure salary in 6 months. Job 
open now, Area 5, Send_ references 
to Box 740, Editor & Publisher. 


for August 25, 1973 


HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Ne 


WE HAVE an opening in our Retail 
Advertisins Department for an aggres- 
sive, ambitious individual experienced 
in newspaper advertising sales. Duties 
involve dealing with established ac- 
counts and developing new business. 
We offer good starting salary, excel- 
lent benefits and opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Send confidential resume to 
Lewis Owens, Retail Advertising Man- 
ager, The Knight Publishing Company 
The Charlotte Observer and The Char- 
Intte News), P.O. Box 2138, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28201. 


AD SALES MANAGER 


Assistant to Publisher and 
Advertising Director 


Good detail person with strong manage- 
ment desire and potential for key sales 
work, business development, some PR. 


Should have 38-5 years good sales per- 
formance, sharp but no sharpie, offset 
knowledge. 

Growing 100-year-old aggressive 6-day 
25,000 circulation going offset in twice 
All-American city with 2 large shopping 
malls under construction, 


$10,000 up to start, $20,000 company 
paid life insurance, Blue _Cross-Blue 
Shield, good fringes including retire- 
ment—excellent promotional potential 
for one who will earn it. 

Details in writing (no phone), refer- 
ences to—R. Clark, Daily Independent, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 68801. 


AD SALESMAN SOUGHT by leading 
national newspaper sales firm. Seek 
hard working, articulate ad salesman 
with strong retail sales experience and 
managerial potential. Send resume and 
phone number to Box 1407, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS MONTHLY re- 
quires ‘‘sharp one-person ad depart- 
ment” to handle national accounts via 
WATS lines, mail and light travel. 
Prefer experience in our field, plus 
ambition, ability and connections to 
double volume currently handled by 
rep firm $10M plus percentage. 
Reply in confidence with complete 
resume to: 

M. D. Schrimpf, Publisher 
GUNSPORT & GUN COLLECTOR 
711 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


SALESMAN WANTED for small but 
modern 6-day offset paper with monthly 
supplement. Beginning pay $7200 plus 
59> commission on sales. Some travel 
available to experienced person. Write 
Lew Williams, Daily News, Box 79, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 99901. 


EXPANDING SUBURBAN PHOENIX 


newspaper needs an experienced | ad- 
vertising salesman. This is an_ ideal 
setup for the individual who is de- 


sirous of obtaining steady semi-retire- 
ment employment in sunny warm 
Arizona. Put salary requirement in 
resume to Box 1411, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER with 
strong background in promotion, sales 
and layout. Excellent salary plus com- 
mission and plenty of benefits. Work 
with young, aggressive staff on prize- 
winning. daily in southwest Missouri 
(near Kansas City). Write or call Ben 
¥. Weir Jr., Business Manager, 
Nevada Publishing Co., 131 S. Cedar, 
Nevada, Mo. 64772, (417) 667-3344. 


STUCK IN SALES? Collegiate-or- 
iented 16M daily offers a way up for 
an up-and-coming person to be ad- 
vertising director right away in beau- 
tiful Colorado. Some selling or man- 
agement experience/training/ potential 
desired. No one too young! $550 month 
plus company leave, 38-week vacation, 
hospitalization and insurance to start. 
No top salary if you help us grow. 
Send all to Colorado Daily, P.O. Box 
1719, Boulder, Colorado 80302. Hurry! 


WE NEED a hard-nosed _ professional 
to tackle liquor sales. No amateurs 
please! Solid contacts in the liquor 
industry and proven sales ability a 
must. Large metropolitan daily, Zone 2. 
Good benefits and salary. Box 1424, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 
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EXPERIENCED REPORTER capable 
of handling all news (except society) 
on 16-20 page all-local weekly in_cen- 
tral Florida. Send background to Owen 
Brice, NEWS, Lake Wales, Fla. 33853. 


METRO SPORTS 


Because of retirements, Zone 2 PM by 
year-end will need a sports editor (no, 
not the top editor, but hopefully with 
such capability) ; and either one or two 
writers (no, not covering our three 
major league teams, but hopefully capa- 
ble of doing so someday). Well above 
average in pay level and happiness 
quotient. An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. Write Box 1363, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR for aggressive daily, 6,250 
circulation, converting to offset. Oppor- 
tunity for editorial freedom, Good sal- 
ary, liberal] fringes. The Commercial 
Review, 309 W. Main St., 
Indiana 47371. 


AN EXPERIENCED WOMEN’S ED- 
ITOR to head a 2-girl staff. Strong lay- 
out, enterprising and significant stories. 
Salary open. Contact James Tucker, 
Managing Editor, Martinsville Bulletin, 
Martinsville, Va. 24112. Ph: (703) 
638-8801. 


Portland, 


REPORTERS 


The Telegraph, Painesville, Ohio, is 
publishing despite strike involving 
editorial and is accepting applications 
for reporter positions. Write to Man- 
ager, The Telegraph, 84 N, State ites 
Painesville, Ohio 44077. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


Advertising Manager—Immediate open- 
ing for an aggressive self starter with 
proven sales_ record on New Jersey 
offset daily (5 days) 15,000 (AM). Ex- 
cellent market. Experienced planning 
advertising sales campaigns. Unusual 
opportunity with excellent growth po- 
tential market. Must work closely with 
staff of 10. If you can manage and 
produce send resume to Box 1368, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SUBURBAN WEEKLY, part of chain, 
in a great city needs take-charge ag- 
gressive salesman. Beginning salary 
not large, but we have best profit- 
sharing, fringe benefits. Right person 
will get part-interest in newspaper. 
Send complete resume and details about 
yourself. Replies held confidential. Box 
1406, Editor & Publisher, 


MAJOR NEWSPAPER GROUP seeks 
management trainee for Midwest daily. 
Some newspaper sales experience, and/ 
or masters degree helpful. We need a 
bright, hard working individual willing 
to put out maximum effort for maxi- 
mum dollars and rapid promotion. 
Starting salary, $20,000 plus benefits. 
Send resume to Box 1385, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, Appalachian 
Heritage Magazine. Experience: Jour- 
nalism, folklore. Begin September "73, 
Write: Albert Stewart, Box 132, Pippa 
Passes, Ky. 41844. Ph: (606) 368-2121. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER 


Plenty to investigate in this southern 
New England city of 100,000 and sur- 
rounding area. Must be experienced, 
aggressive, with keen knowledge of 
city government and high regard for 
accuracy. Must originate and write 
complex stories and follow them to 
conclusions. Good pay and benefits at 
AM, PM and Sunday combination with 
70,000 circulation. Reply Box 1341, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WE'VE GOT AN IDEA about news 
coverage — local, in-depth, different 
and in a wider area. To make it a 
reality, we need to expand our staff 
and staff management. We're looking 
first for 2 top-notch managers with 
solid experience. Call one a city ed- 
itor, the other a managing editor. 
That'll do until we talk, We're a 
medium sized Southeast daily looking 
towards a new staff of, 20 profes- 
sionals. Send full resume to Box 1801. 
Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MANAGING EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
needed. Must be a leader who under- 
stands how to produce a_ successful 
daily, who can train, manage and in- 
spire a fine staff. Must be able to 
supervise all, editorial jobs, ineluding 
sports, women’s and photography. Lo- 
eated in Northern Area 9. Please reply 
to Box 1324, Editor & Publisher, 


EXECUTIVE CITY EDITOR 
Shirtsleeve, thinking pro to plan and 
supervise major PM’s coverage of ex- 
citing Northeastern state capital and 
growing suburbs, We need the hard 
news—plus, from our 25 reporters. Box 
1860, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR. Bright, aggres- 
sive, aware newsman, with a minimum 
of 5 years experience, needed for the 
nation’s most unusual news publication: 
The Advocate, newspaper of the homo- 
sexual community. We offer a challenge 
to your pride, your self-awareness, as 
well as to your news skills and judge- 
ment. Rush resume and salary expected 
to Advocate, Box 74695, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90004. 


BUSINESS WRITER 


Chart Area 2 combination daily news- 
paper offering excellent salary, em- 
ployee benefits. Strong community busi- 
ness climate. Aggressive management. 
Prefer one with business writing ex- 
perience. Box 1367, Editor & Publisher. 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


REPORTER to handle beat, dig out 
features, write local column for North- 
west Ohio offset daily. Resume to Man- 
aging Editor, Advertiser-Tribune, Tif- 
fin, Ohio 448838. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Award-winning magazine needs an as- 
sociate editor, must be a strong writer 
who can develop and execute features 
(and some news) story ideas from be- 
ginning to end. Typography, photog- 
raphy and production knowledge a 
plus, but not essential. Send resume 
and salary history to G. C. Skipper, 
OFFICE PRODUCTS Magazine, Hitch- 
cock Building, Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 
NO telephone calls, 


EDITOR-OWNER for $75,000 award- 
winning weekly in county seat town in 
Zone 2; no money needed. Box 1297, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CHIEF COPY EDITOR, large metro 
daily, Zone 2. Start at $19,240. Box 
1331, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Large creative service offers unusual 
opportunity for up and coming news- 
man with at least three years experi- 
ence in newspaper field, Must be able 
to manage people, demonstrate imag- 
inative layout ability, and write ef- 
fectively. To such a person, unlimited 
opportunities for advancement exist. 
New York City based. Send resume, 
salary requirements, telephone number 
to Box 1414, Editor & Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE TRI-WEEKLY and cen- 
tral printing plant needs 2 experienced 
reporters. Good opportunity with a 
growing organization for advancement. 
Phone (615) 6526-7161, Osia Williams. 


EDITOR FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Growing trade paper, headquartered in 
Boston, needs a working journalist, 
preferably with business-financial news 
experience on a part-time, retainer 
basis. Hard news and features only. No 
flacking, At least 5 years solid ex- 
perience required. Please reply with 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
1386, Editor & Publisher. 

GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 
wanted for afternoon daily of 17,500. 
Midwest background preferred. Oppor- 
tunity for wide range of writing and 
reporting. Good starting salary, paid 
pension program, excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Write giving all details to: Dick 
Watts, Editor, Pharos-Tribune & Press, 
517 Broadway, Logansport, Ind. 46947. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER to coy- 
er sports and general assignment 
areas for top New York State weekly. 
An unparalleled opportunity for a re- 
cent BA, with or without experience. 
Photography not a must; we can train. 
Contact immediately: Richard W. Am- 
brose, Managing Editor, Citizen Herald, 


Walden, N.Y. 12586. (914) 772-7710. 
FEATURE WRITER with photo (man- 
datory) and desk (desirable) capa- 
bilities wanted by rapidly growing 
weekly publication, Zone 2. Good ad- 
vancement potential and broad _ edi- 
torial freedom ‘for right individual. 


Pleasant, semi-rural community within 
easy reach of major cities. 2 years ex- 
perience required. Box 1393, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY READER 


$25,000 a year—that’s what we're of- 
fering for a star copy reader with ex- 
ceptional judgment in evaluating and 
handling stories for the nation’s largest 
paper. This is a challenging and stim- 
ulating job for a skilled, mature news- 
man. You'll be working in an _ at- 
tractive office right on Florida’s Gold 
Coast. For an outstanding opportunity 
with a constantly éxpanding organiza- 
tion write to Jim Allan, Associate 
Executive Editor, National Enquirer, 
Lantana, Fla, 33462. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Guide a news 


staff of 8 for a group of 5 tw ce-a- 
week suburban newspapers. Excellent 
working conditions with expanding 


suburban newspaper organization. Send 
resume or telephone collect: Frank 
Bick, St. Louis Suburban Newspapers 
Inec., 3333 Iowa, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 
(314) 771-1111. 


COMPETITIVE MIDWESTERN PM 
SEEKS CITY DESK STAFFER. BOX 
1402, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


ALTERNATIVE NEWSPAPER needs 
writer/editor. Low pay, but a chance 
to get involved in a community and 
write the way you want. Send resume, 
clips to Press, 315 Pefer, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17102. 


DESKMAN 


Under 40,000 evening and Sunday Zone 
5 operation delivering prize-winning 
product seeks deskman to join staff of 
26. Involved is copy reading, head 
writing, participation in news decision, 
picture selection, makeup, working with 
professional staff. Ultra-modern office 
and plant, newly remodeled quarters. 
Excellent starting pay, year end bonus, 
free insurance, other generous benefits. 
Write Box 1412, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL WRITER. Only _ profes- 
sionals need apply. Send letter, resume 
to Edward Nichols, The San Diego 
Union, 940 Third Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 92112, 


EDITOR WANTED at a major State 
University in the Northeast for a new 
weekly internal newspaper. Must have 
experience in writing, editing and pro- 
duction. Send resume and samples of 
work to Box 1418, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRAVEL FEATURES AND PHOTOS 


needed. Submit to Soul Journey Mag- 
azine, Box 3886, Washington, D.C. 
20044, 

LIBRARIANS 


METROPOLITAN DAILY, Zone 5, 
seeks assistant to head of Reference 
Department. Library degree and news- 
paper experience required, Box 1212, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER—Seven-day, 
30,000 all offset daily in Zone 38 city 
of 50,000. Formal training in photo- 
journlaism desirable. Must be a good 
planner and manager. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Box 1381, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN with solid 
background jn offset, including process 
color. Planning and supervision ability 


essential. Southeast daily under 30M. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Write Box 
1392, Editor & Publisher. 

PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR in the 


New England area. Looking for a top 
quality person with proven experience 
and training ability for large Goss 
Urbanite. Must supervise a combination 
daily and two shift commercial plant 
with latest equipment, Excellent sal- 
ary. Complete benefit package including 
formal pension plan, liberal company 
savings program, and excellent insur- 
ance coverage. Please send resume to 
Box 1396, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN 


Need a no-nonsense experienced pro 
who can take on the challenge of a 
6-day AM oper: tion. New Scott Super 
70 press. Must be union man. Strong 
leadership abilities a must. Reply in 
confidence with full resume and salary 
requirements. Chart area 2. Box 1429, 
Editor & Publisher. 


METRO PRESSROOM 
wanted. Fine opportunity with fast 
growing Northeastern paper for the 
right person. Must have ability to lead 
and train. Send full particulars to Box 
1428, Editor & Publisher. 


superintendent 


PRODUCTION 


BIG ON. POTENTIAL but short on ex- 
perience? 16M offset daily needs ener- 
getic person to head composing room 
immediately. All new equipment. Youth 
or experience no drawback, $600 month 
with paid insurance, vacations and 
fringes to start. Reply to Colorado 
Daily, P.O. Box 1719, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 


Positions 


ACADEMIC 


MANAGING EDITOR, 25 year jour- 
nalist, Pulitzer nominee, short stories 
anthologized, desires university teach- 
ing position. Have BA, would work for 
MA. Box 1320, Editor & Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OVERWORKED EDITORS AND PUB- 
LISHERS: Where do you need help the 
most—editorial, administrative, sales? 
I've done it all. And I’ve got an MBA 
to bring management objectives to any 
assignment. Let me help you make your 
publication grow! Box 1348, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PROFIT-ORIENTED EXECUTIVE 


Experienced all phases. Executive 14 
years in advertising, personnel, cir- 


culation, assistant business/ general 
manager. Strong negotiations, OSHA, 
EEOC, Will relocate. For resume call 


or write A. J. Pranger, 8 Roselin Ave., 
Quincy, Mass., 02169. (617) 472-7000 
office, 479-4974 home. 


ified Manager major group suburban 
weeklies (18 papers, 214,000, owned by 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune). Respon- 
sible for 300% transient increase in 
seven months and still growing. Ex- 
cellent PR, sales background. Ed Bosin, 
9825 E. Girard, Denver, Colo. 80231. 
Call (803) 755-2978 and leave message. 


TOR. At 31, experience includes man- 
agement of 19M daily, ad agency, 
newspaper ad sales and teaching uni- 
versity course in advertising design and 
sales. Box 915, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


i 
i 
CALIFORNIA SUBURBAN DAILY | 
has opening for composing room fore- | 
man. Must have complete knowledge of | 
cold type processes, including camera. — 
Photon experience desirable. Composing - 
room operating under union contract. | 
Good salary; good benefits, good op- 

portunity for right person. Send re © 
plies in strictest confidence to Box | 
1397, Editor & Publisher. } 


PRODUCTION MANAGER - for 
25,000, 7-day AM offset newspaper 


Zone 6. Must be capable of co- 
ordinating production from com- 
posing room through mail room. 


Present equipment includes VIP’s, 
191’s, Automix keyboards, Spartan 
II camera, LogE processor and new 
Urbanite press. PDP-8 computer 
on order. This is a new position 
and affords unlimited opportunity 
for the right person, Box 1272, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER 
for New York City foundation engaging 
in wide spectrum of research on econ- 
omic, social, political and media ques- 
tions. Heavy writing. Press releases, 
newsletter, annual report, occasional 
promotion pieces. Organize press con- 
ferences, relations with media. News- 
paper experience useful. Send resume to 
Box 1371, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUBLICITY WRITER, international 
boat builder, Florida. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Boat handling 
experience necessary, No age restric- 
tion. Box 13808, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted eee 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER / GENERAL MANAGER 
experienced in all phases of daily, 
weekly and commercial operations in- 
cluding offset. Prefer Zone 9. Available 
now, Box 1852, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED, mature, profit or- 
jented, yet young enough at 43 to be- 
come an asset to your paper and com- 
munity for many years. For details, 
write Box 1420, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER COUPLE in early 30's 
seeks opportunity to manage and ex- 
pand community newspaper with option 
to buy. Reportorial and managerial ex- 
perience on large dailies. Resume on 
request. Box 1421, Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST-EDITORIAL interested 
in local as well as national issues. 
Now providing cartoons to 7 news- 
papers. Member AAEC. TV experience. 
Former college professor, film ani- 
mator and lecturer. Box 1318, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CARTOONIST with heavy credentials 
seeks newspaper post. Currently doing 
two syndicated features. Age 35. Sam- 
ples. Box 1857, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR. Mid 40’s. 
19 years experience. 7 years as top man 
on M-E-S. Proven record in all phases. 
Desire to relocate in Zones 3, 4, 6 or 8, 
however will consider all inquiries. 
Prefer paper with opportunity to ad- 
vance to Business or General Manager. 
Box 1416, Editor & Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION 


SIRCULATION MANAGER; Capable, 
/jualified assistant ready to step up; 
| refer daily up to 20,000 in Zone 3 or 
; Strong in leadership and motivation. 
30x 1350, Editor & Publisher. 


2ROFESSIONAL CIRCULATOR. 25 
years experience. All phases. Com- 
oetitive. Top record, Minimum 25M. 
'You’ll get what you pay for. Exchange 
references if you can afford me, Box 
1068, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR seeks 
to become Assistant Home Delivery 
Manager, Home Delivery Manager, in a 
large company, or Assistant Circulation 
Manager, Circulation Manager, in a 
small company. Black man, family 
man, age 31, 13 years experience with 
major newspapers with 100M to 500M 
dailies and Sundays/District Manager 
type/Little Merchant and_ others/BS 
Business Administration. Prefer Zone 
9, 8, consider others. Box 1370, Editor 
& Publisher, 


DISTRICT MANAGER experienced 8 
years in all phases of circulation on 
| large daily. Seek position of circula- 
tion manager or assistant. Box 1399, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NO. 2 MAN ready, willing and able 

| to be No. 1 on daily up to_ 20,000; 

Zone 3 or 4, familiar with ABC. Box 
1315, Editor & Publisher, 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


SUCCESSFUL YOUNG ad manager on 
smal] daily desires change of climate. 
Profit-oriented and promotion-minded. 
Available September 17. Box 1356, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
daily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, 
4, 6, 8. Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL newspaper ad sales- 
man. Experienced weekly, metro. Also 
editorial. Newspaper job only. Any 
area, Box 1417, Editor & Publisher. 


SEES EOE 


EDITORIAL 


SCANNER-READY deskman, 45, wants 
interesting writing or desk job. Zone 9. 
Box 1358, Editor & Publisher. 


SEASONED NEWSMAN would like 
family to breathe clean air. Offer 15 
years experience in return. Seek city 
editor, news editor, reporter. Box 1279, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ASPIRING SPORTSWRITER, some 
professional experience, promises live- 
ly copy and total effort if given oppor- 
tunity to launch career. Wide experi- 
ence on student newspaper, BA, law 
school. Clips and resume sent at 
slightest provocation. Larry Morris, 
105 S. Whipps Mill Rd., Louisville, 
Ky. 40222. Call (502) 425-9914. 


MATURE, EXPERIENCED - sports- 
writer-editor, outdoor writer, photog- 
rapher in 22nd year same job. Reason 
for making change not job-connected. 
Know all sports. Write Box 1348, Editor 
& Publisher. 


MR. EDITOR, Let me spruce up your 


sports pages with hunting, fishing, 
conservation articles, photos, Experi- 
enced, ambitious. Write Box 1342, 


Editor & Publisher. 


ositions Wanted... 
“OERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


PICTURE DESK/CITY DESK. Mr. 
Editor: Are you ready to upgrade photo 
usage? I’m your man. Responsible, ex- 
perienced newsman, 20 years plus on 
dailies. Knows picture editing, caption- 
ing, layout, writing, photography. Box 
1349, Editor & Publisher. 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE in- 
terested in pursuing editorial career in 
daily newspaper; will relocate to any 
East Coast city ; Massachusetts resident. 
Box 1353, Editor & Publisher. 


BOLD YOUNG JOURNALIST, 2 years 
reporting and feature writing on med- 
jum size daily, seeks more challenging 
news and investigative reporting posi- 
tion. Ohio State University J-grad, '71. 
Will relocate anywhere. Box 1319, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL EDITORIAL 
SCIENCE WRITER-EDITOR. Exten-| EDITOR, small daily or good weekly ; 
sive background in medicine. Lay and| or wire editor, city editor medium 
professional audiences, major publi-| daily; 14 years varied experience. Box 
cations. Box 1388, Editor & Publisher. | 1410, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG COUPLE desires jobs Zone 5 EXPERIENCED WRITER, _ photogra- 
weekly; journalism degrees, 2-3 years pher, graphics, printing, BA  Photo- 
experience. Box 1395, Editor &| journalism, MS Mass Communications. 
Publisher. Box 155, Saratoga, Calif. 95070. 
LOCKED IN! Do you need Business, | AMBITION: Managing editor of your 


News, Sunday or Managing editor; 20 | 


metro 


years experience, mostly on 
newspapers. Box 1401, Editor & 
Publisher. 

AWARD WINNING EDITOR, 39, seek- 
ing immediate top spot on small, 
medium daily. Exacting pro, family 


man, top references. Box 1400, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER FUND SCHOLAR. De- 
gree, 3 years in writing. Desire re- 
porting job. Can type; use 35mm cam- 
era. PR, radio and TV exposure. Re- 
sume, clips available. Box 1289, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC, YOUNG _ sports 
writer wants position on 40,000+ cir- 
culation daily. Layout experience. BA 
in Journalism. Any Zone, prefer 5. 
Box 1322, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1. 28- 
year-old news and feature writer, 5 
years newspaper, public relations ex- 
perience. University of North Carolina 
J-grad. Resume, clips on request. Box 
1311, Editor & Publisher. 


BEST MAN FOR YOUR 
OPENING PROBABLY 
IS NOT LOOKING 


We have a file and contact with all 
level media executives who are not 
dissatisfied with present job. But we've 
persuaded the more ambitious ones— 
the kind you want— to listen to sig- 
nificant career opportunities. Dedicated 
professionals who will not answer blind 
ad but will deal through ethical, con- 
fidential Media Executive Search firm 
like ours. We’re nation’s only head 
hunters dealing exclusively in Media 
Executives. Leland Gourley, GOURLEY 


ASSOCIATES, Suite 200 Capitol Ex- 
ecutive Bldg., Box 53404, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 73105. (405) 6521-9721. 


SPORTS EDITOR on 25,000 daily 
seeks more challenging position in 
sports editing or writing on larger 
paper in either Zone 4 or 9. 3 years 
experience. Box 1335, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY EDITOR seeks position as 
editor or city editor with 10,000+ 
daily. Excellent references, 10 years 
experience, winner of numerous awards. 
Seek challenging post Box 138, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, eager and wants to learn 
more. 1 year experience. College grad. 
Seek to change from weekly to daily. 


All beats. Please give details. $6500 
required, Write Box 1404, Editor & 
Publisher. 


J-GRAD, 27, seeks reporting spot any 
beat or Zone. Michigan State, high 
honors. Box 1378, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, WILLING WORKER, 
SEEKS JOB ON NEWSPAPER. BOX 
1382, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


SEASONED NEWSMAN who will give 
you quality writing as well as quality 
reporting seeks challenging reporting 
job, Fair-minded, accurate, strong on 
both features and fast-breaking news. 
Has written a column_ of humor. 
Capable photographer. Family man. 
Excellent references. Available im- 
mediately. 1287, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER, 15 YEARS experience 
general assignment and feature writing, 
seeks position on daily in smaller com- 
munity or weekly in Zones 5, 7, 8 or 9. 
Would like to work up to editor's slot. 
Skilled, industrious, enthusiastic. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 1365, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Box 


NEWS EXECUTIVE—Solid experience 
on medium papers and, now, metros. 
Would like to return to the managing 
editor’s chair, or another responsible 
position, and live in the Southwest. 
Family man seeking a future. Contact 
Box 1384, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER, EDITOR seeks return to 
journalism. Prefer desk position on 
small to medium daily, Extensive past 


editorial experience as reporter, copy 
editor, news editor, etc. Thorough 
graphic arts background. Also. ad 


agency experience. Age 29, BSJ, fam- 
ily and employed as Technical Liter- 
ature Editor in Ohio. Right position 
more important than salary. Write 
Box 1387, Editor & Publisher. 


for August 25, 1973 


CITY EDITOR, 24, with small Midwest 
daily seeking staff position with larger 
newspaper. Journalism degree with 
previous metro area experience, Box 
1376, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR, 45, solid experience 
as reporter and copy editor, seeks 
position as managing editor of small 
daily. I’m a hard worker, and I’m 
ready to move _ uD. Now working. 
Good references. Minimum salary $225 
week. Box 1403, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR OF LARGE DAILY — door 
closed to advancement — wants per- 
manent top job on PM daily, prefer- 
ably in Zones 4, 6 and 8. In news 
business 15 years at same paper, age 
late 30’s. Best of references; family 
man, father, not a resume builder ; 
non-drinker, columnist on human in- 
terest, producer. Have been in super- 
visor capacity for several years. Will 
strongly consider college PR job if 
right one available. Current salary is 
$250 plus but negotiable. Abilities 
tested, proven. Familiar with ALL de- 
partments of news operation, photog- 
raphy; have trained summer interns 
and staff for years. Guaranteed results 
—will sign long-term contract on per- 
manency if necessary. Not a wan- 
derer. Resume and clips on request. 
No quarrel with present employer but 
just looking for a step up, Wife cur- 
rently employed as school teacher. Am 
familiar with hot and cold type. Box 
1379, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, Business, Legislation, 
Land Use, seeks Zone 2 or 3 location; 
2 years media, 10 years government and 
industry. Box 1409, Editor & Publisher. 


BOTTOM RUNG—Male (31, single) 
wants beginning news position after 
seven-year absence from news world. 
Can offer maturity and varied non-J 
work background to small daily or 
magazine in Zones 1 or 2. Three years 
news experience with some teletype and 
photography. Loyal, dependable; ex- 
cellent references. Box 1427, Editor & 
Publisher. 


medium sized daily. 8 years reporting, 
editing, Chicago, New York, Rome. 
Any Zone. Box 1419, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OR 
FREELANCE 
EMU --_ >> ~- 
SWISS BASED WRITER seeks work 
as correspondent, stringer, researcher 
for American publications. Journal sm, 
PR experience. Bilingual, Geneva resi- 
dent. Box 1374, Editor & Publisher. 


Re ere 


LIBRARIANS 
ane ee 
EXCELLENT newspaper experience 
full charge MLS. Write Librarian, Box 
103, University Station, Seattle, Wash. 
98105. Ph: (206) 523-6380 to Sept. 1. 
Seo 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
ee 
PHOTOJOURNALIST, WPPA Photog- 
rapher of Year winner, 4 years suc- 


cessively. Color separation for ROP 
news know-how. Regions 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Box 1355, Editor & Publisher. 


SS EEF ----SS~ 


PRODUCTION 


SEO eee 


OFFSET combination man in mid-20's 
with some management, camera, press 
experience, seeks newspaper position, 
Box 1405, Editor & Publisher. 


COLD TYPE? I know how to make 
computers, machines and people work. 
Send for resume. Box 1408, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEED A composing room superin- 
tendent? 4 years experience as super- 
intendent of large major newspaper 
composing room. Familiar with hot 
and cold type operations. Cost conscious 
experience reduced overtime situations, 
controlled supplies and reduced budget. 
Veteran in both union and_manage- 
ment. Box 1425, Editor & Publisher. 


aSSeEEeE EE PAMWmN’ -""' EO - 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Pe PR 
PUBLICITY—10 years PR, 15 news; 
excellent writer, idea man; now work- 
ing. Box 1296, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS PRO, ex-Army_ PIO/multi- 
media chief, seeks top PR job with 
small-medium college or business. Will 
relocate any Zone if challenge is right. 
Box 1383, Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to Indicate location without specific Identification 


Awards ecite 
reporters in 


S, America 


The Inter-American Press Association 
has announced the winners of this year’s 
Tom Wallace and Mergenthaler Awards. 
Recognized were journalists and publica- 
tions from Argentina, Chile, Colombia, the 
United States and Venezuela. 

Penny Lernoux, South American corre- 
spondent for Copley News service, is the 
winner of this year’s [AP-Tom Wallace 
Award to a journalist. The award in the 
publication category went to the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

Winners of the TAPA-Merganthaler 
Awards were: Luis Buitrago Segura, re- 
porter, El Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Roberto Escardo, editorial writer and 
columnist, La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Renzo Pechenino Raggi, cartoon- 
ist, La Segunda, Santiago, Chile; and 
Horace Villalobos, photographer, Hl Dia, 
La Plata, Argentina. Hl Vespertino, af- 
ternoon daily of Bogota, Colombia, re- 
ceived the publication award. 


The announcement was made by the 
chairman of the awards committee of the 
Inter American Association, Pedro Pen- 


zini, publisher of El Nacional, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

The Tom Wallace Awards, which were 
created and are financed by Latin Ameri- 
can members of the JAPA to honor the 
early IAPA leader, go annually to a jour- 
nalist and a publication or group of publi- 
cations in the United States or Canada in 
recognition of contributions to Inter- 
American understanding. 

The Mergenthaler Awards, for journal- 
ists and publications in the Americas out- 
side the United States and Canada, are 
financed by a grant from the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 


The prizes, consisting of a scroll and 
$500 for journalists and a plaque for pub- 
lications, will be presented at the inaugu- 
ral session of the IAPA General Assembly 
to be held during the annual meeting of 
the organization in Boston, October 15-19. 


Penny Lernoux, who has been South 
American correspondent for Copley News 
Service from 1964 to the present, based 
consequently in Caracas, Buenos Aires 
and now Bogota, won the award for her 
consistently reliable analysis and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of South American 
events of a political, social and economic 
nature, as well as for her human interest 
stories. 


The Milwaukee Journal was selected for 
its efforts to gain its own perspective of 
social, economic and political conditions in 
South America, as demonstrated by its 
sponsorship of a seven-week reporting 
trip to six key South American countries 
by David Meissner, Milwaukee Journal 
editorial writer. 


Luis Buitrago Segura, long-time and 
well-known Venezuelan journalist who re- 
cently received the Venezuelan National 


56 


Argentina limits 
coverage of news 


Argentina interim President Raul Las- 
tiri, a Peronist, issued a decree August 21 
that prohibits foreign news agencies—in- 
cluding AP and UPI—from supplying 
newspapers in Argentina with local news. 
The decree further states that the mass 
media in Argentina should devote 50% 
of their news content to coverage of Ar- 
gentina, regardless of whether daily 
events merit it. 


Journalism prize for 1972, won the IAPA- 
Mergenthaler award for his courageous, 
single-handed investigative reporting of a 
fraud case involving two large interna- 
tional concerns operating in Venezuela. 
As a result of his investigations, the com- 
panies filed a libel suit against him; but 
subsequently, Buitrago Segura was exun- 
erated by the court and the companies 
banned from operating in Venezuela. 

Roberto Escardo, editorial writer for 
Na Nacion since 1958, and past winner of 
a JTAPA-Mergenthaler award, is recog- 
nized this time for his column, “Mirador 
Porteno”, which has wide appeal among 
La Nacion’s estimated 1,000,000 readers. 
His subject matter is varied, and his style 
pleasing, but his popularity rests primari- 
ly on his feeling for Argentine tradition 
and culture. 

Renzo Pecchenino Raggi (pseudonym 
Lukas) is a cartoonist whose works have 
great popular appeal in Chile. Possibly 
due to the fact that his very personal 
humorous approach to the plight of the 
average citizen in the present-day turmoil 
in Chile crosses party lines. 

Horacio Villalobos, a photographer for 
EK] Dia, of La Plata, Argentina, was se- 
lected for his shots of patients in a psy- 
chiatric hospital which reveal the inhu- 
man treatment to which they were sub- 
jected by hospital staff. The impact of 
Villalobos’ photographs on public opinion 
was largely responsible for bringing about 
changes in the hospital’s administration. 

El Vespertino, afternoon daily of Bogo- 
ta, was recognized for its effective publici- 
ty campaign in connection with a singular 
event which it sponsored: a sports meet 
organized for the exclusive participation 
of the hundreds of delinquent, homeless 
boys living on the streets of Bogota. 


Panama Doctrine 
to be enforced 
by joint council 


The print and electronic media of the 
Western Hemisphere have joined forces 
in their struggle to uphold freedom of 
information and opinion in this part of 
the world. 

An agreement signed in Caracas Au- 
gust 8 by the Inter American Press Asso- 
ciation and the Inter American Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters sets up a Joint Coun- 
cil to coordinate their efforts in defense of 
the people’s right to be informed. 


The Joint Council, consisting of three 
members from each organization, will 
have the job of applying the Panama Doc- 
trine, an earlier agreement that declares 
that an attack on any medium—whether 
press, radio or television—will be con- 
strued as an attack on all media of in- 
formation and opinion. 

The Council, it was agreed, would in- 
voke the Panama Doctrine only in “grave 
cases.” It would then have the job of 
coordinating a joint public opinion cam- 
paign throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. The Council will also study other 
means of cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations. 


Members of the Council will consist of 
the presidents of the two organizations 
plus two other representatives. Represent- 
ing the IAPA are the current president, 
Rodrigo Madrigal Nieto, publisher of La 
Republica, San Jose, Costa Rica, German 
EK. Ornes, publisher of El Caribe, Santo 
Domingo and Argentina Hills, publisher 
of Hl Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The broadcast association is represented 
by its president Jose Almeida Castro, di- 
rector general of Diarios Asociados, Bra- 
zil, Carlos Ashton, of Radio Agricultura, 
Santiago, Chile, and Hector Ponsdomen- 
ech, of Venevision, Caracas, Venezuela. 


In setting up the Joint Council the top 
officers of the two organizations, at their 
Caracas meeting, pointed out that author- 
itarianism is a growing evil that has re- 
sulted in a curtailment of human rights, 
especially the people’s right to be in- 
formed. 


TIMING IS EVERYTHING 


The best time to sell properties is when the buyers are buying. 
Sell now at high prices. 


Hh allow Tne LY ASisocvales 


Washington, D.C.: 1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 
Chicago: 1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 

Dallas: 1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 

San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 


AMERICA’S MOST DYNAMIC AND EXPERIENCED MEDIA BROKERS 
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For top performance... 
backup makes the 
difference! 


Race car drivers rely on their pit crews for backup just as stereotypers can 
count on Burgess for backup. Burgess means top capability all the way... 
research and development, production and inspection, and field service 
right in your plant. Burgess mats help you make a good impression. 


get the Burgess backup 


MORE U.S. NEWSPAPERS USE BURGESS MATS THAN ANY OTHER KIND 


BURGESS MATS 


HELP YOU MAKE A GOOD /MPRESS/ON 


Printing Products Division am 


BM CENTER - SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA SiS now 


S The C-J puts 
its best foot forward 


One of the unique sports programs in the school football Coach of the Year who receives 
nation is sponsored by the Columbus Citizen- a plaque. 

Journal, a morning Scripps-Howard The Citizen-Journal gives one of the awards 
PENIS EA TE) —in track—to honor Managing Editor Jack 


Nine awards are made annually to 
outstanding high school athletes: two in 
football, one each in track, basketball, 
baseball, swimming, wrestling, golf and 
tennis. Excepting the swimmer who receives 


Keller, a former world-record-holding hurdler 
and 1932 Olympic team member. 

Jack Nicklaus, a Columbus native and 
former Ohio State University golf star, 


a trophy, each is presented with his playing sponsors the golf award. 

shoe, bronzed, mounted, and engraved. The remainder are sponsored by Columbus 
The program began in 1951 with the business concerns and sports-minded 

selection of a top back and lineman in football. organizations in cooperation with the 

Today it also includes naming the high Citizen-Journal. 
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